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The February issue 
of 


THE OPEN COURT 


[* celebration of the Eightieth 

Birthday of ERNST HAECKEL, 
which occurs February 16, 1914, 
the February issue of THE OPEN 
COURT will be devoted chiefly to 
his work and lift 


number will contain a 

special portrait frontispiece 
of Haeckel, taken in October, 1913. 
and without doubt the most recent 
likeness of him. 


'T’ HIS 


[p® PAUL CARUS, in a three- 
page article, outlines the 
purpose of this special “Haeckel 


Number,” and in addition to words 
of congratulation, gives the trans- 
lation of an open letter from 
Haeckel appealing to his friends 
and followers to devote any offer- 
ing made in his honor to the pur- 


poses of the German Monistic 
League. Two illustrations taken 
by Dr. Carus when in Jena in 
1907 are included—one of Dr. 
Haeckel, and a view from his 
study window 

SPECIAL five-page article by 


A Dr. Haeckel, written for the 
meeting of naturalists in Vienna 
in 1913, shows the evolution brought 
about in the last fifty years through 
the intellectual attitude toward 
mental and natural science, abol- 
ishing any distinct division into 
these two branches, and proving 
conclusively that natural science 
embraces all science. This article 
contains two. portraits of Haeckel. 


“plrtyY Years in the Service of 

the Evolution Theory,” by Dr. 
Breitenbach, editor of the 

Weltanaschaaung, gives a 
comprehensive résumé of Haeck- 
el’s scientifiC© work, from the time 
of his first acquaintance with Dar- 
win’s theory, to his interest in the 
establishment of the Monistic 
League Seven illustrations ac- 
company this article, being repro- 
ductions of some of Haeckel’s own 
artistic work 


Ww. 
Neue 


MONG the other articles in this 


4 number are: “Religion in a 
Monistic Interpretation,” by Dr 
Paul Carus: “Wilhelm Ostwald, 
President of the German Monistic 
League,” by Dr. Haeckel; “Con- 
servatism and Morality,” by Dr. 
T. T. Blatse: “Time,” a poem by 
Dr. Carus 


A copy of this special 
Haeckel number will 
be sent to any address 
on receipt of ten cents 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 


122 Seuth Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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formerly of the Faculty of Harvard University. 

















Harlan P. French, Pres. Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how. Twenty-two years of successful ex- 
schools and 


perience in bringing together good 
good teachers. Send for Bulletin, 81 Chapel St., 
Albany, N. Y¥ 








LEGENDS AND SATIRES FROM 
MEDIAEVAL LITERATURE 
By Martha Hale Shackford 


is a collection of translations of 
pleces of mediaeval literature not usually 
familiar to the general reader, who knows 
the Middle Ages chiefly through romances 
of chivalry. 


This 


Among the works represented are many ca 
not hitherto accessible in translation, not- 4 
ably: “‘The Purgatory of St. Patrick,’’ ren- x 
dered into English from a Middle English “1 
version, Froissart’s ‘‘The Pleading of the E 
Rose and of the Violet,’ ‘‘The Complaint of 
the Husbandman,”’ ‘‘Sir Penny,’’ selections 
from the lapidaries and the  bestiaries, 
Rutebeuf’s satire on the Parisian student. 
and examples of homily and allegory .$1.25 
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Editor The Writer’sa Magazine. 
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Plot and its Development, with 
Motive and Climax, 
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THE HANNIS JORDAN CO., Publishers 
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By FREDERICK McCORMICK First American Edition. 
is the most authoritative work on the new | Edited with introduction, arguments to 
China. $2.50 net. By mail $2.70. each canto, and footnotes by Professor C 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York H. Sranagent of Harvard Ualveteny 


Cloth, 886 pages. Price, $2.25 
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A new book by EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS D. C. HEATH & co., PUBLISHERS 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART *““ we Msi Soa 
The meaning and relation of sculpture, , 
painting, poetry and music. The cathers F. M HOI L 
most important work so far published. Established 1905 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60 Authors’ and Pablishers’ Representative 


B.W.Huebsch, Publisher, 225 Fifthavenue, NewYork Rates smd full information went soon eteication 
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contains, in addition to tts financial supplement and usual 
columns of current news, a number of regular feature. s of con- 
stant interest to newspaper readers both in the city and counir® 


Xeviews of Books Special J ; 
Pages Devoted Rev iews of Bool ind Spe ial Arti 


cles by men who speak with author- 
. : , > 
| i ity on matters relating to letters and 
to terature authors. Interviews with writers, 
excerpts from the latest books, comment on current maga- 
zines, and miscellaneous literary matters. 
The week's happenings 
News of Army and Navy of moment in _ both 
branches of the regular service, and in the National Guard 
of the City and State, with special articles on army and 
navy prospects, plans and personnel. 
2 at Comprising a more com- 
The Religious News Page plete presentation of what 
is going on in the world of churches and religious discussion 
than is printed in any other New York newspaper. 


What Women Are Doing 4!28° devoted fo the mod- 


' ern Woman's interpreta- 
tion of her part in the world’s work. Part of a special 


programme with daily features to chronicle woman's 
rogress, as homemakers, as artists, as mothers, as 
usiness women, as Civic workers. 
Theatrical and Musical Comment months 
A page of theatrical news covering the 
English-speaking stage and of musi- for 50¢ 
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Animal Communities in 
Temperate America 


A Study in Animal Ecology Designed 
to Serve as a Refers e Work and 
Textbook By VICTOR ERNEST 
SHELFORD, of the Department of 
Zodlogy in the University of Ch 
cago 


This volume presents the principles 
of fleld ecology illustrated § by the 
more widely distributed animal hat 
tats of the eastern half of temper: 
North America, and the aquat " 


tats of a much larger territor Six 
chapters deal with general pri } 
In several chapters the animal 
munities are considered from the point 
of view of modern dynam ecology 
A valuable feature of the bool the 
three hundred figures of w ! i 
tributed animals chosen to rr 

the chief type of animal 

ties and their characteristi 

lifts 

380 pag , &ro, ¢ th postpaid 
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4 practical handbook for income 
taz payers, by an authority. 


The Income Tax Law 


of 1913, Explained 


By GEORGE FP. TUCKER, of the Bos- 
ton Bar, joint author in 1895 of “The 
Federal Income Tax Explained.” 

Cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 
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BEARD. American Government and Politics. | 
By Cuartes A. Bearp. A new, revised edition of this 
important work for students and the general reader. 

82.10 net* 


BENSON. Industrial Chemistry for Engineer- 
ing Students. By Henry K. Benson. A concise 
manual of complete information. Illustrated. $1.90 net 


BLOUNT. Intensive Studies 


Literature. By ALMA BLOUNT. 


BUTTENWEISER. The Prophets of Israel. 


By Moses Burrenweiser. A luminous study of the 
great literary Hebrew prophets. $2.00 net’ 


CAUTLEY. Descriptions of Land. By R. W. 
CautLey. Of great value for surveying, conveyancing, 
and title guarantees. 81.00 net 


COMMONS. Labor and Administration. 
Prof. Joun R. Commons (Univ. of Wisconsin.) An 
excellent work labor problems connecting ideals 
with efficiency. $1.60 net 


DAVENPORT. The Economics of Enterprise. 


By Prof. Hersert Josern Davenrorr (Univ. of 
Vissouri). A clear study of modern trade and busi- 

82.25 net 
The Principles of Greek Art. 
By Dr. Percy Garopner (Univ. of Oxford). An inter- 
esting analysis of the psychological and artistic at- 
art Illustrated, 82.25 net 


in American 
Preparing 


By 


on 


ness enterprise 


GARDNER. 


tributes of Greek 


GRAVES. A History of Education in Modern 
Times. By Dr. Frank Prerreront Graves (Univ. of 
Pennsylvania). With the author’s previous works 
furnishes a complete history of education. $1.10 net 


HAINES. The American Doctrine of Judicial 
By Dr. Cuartes Grove Haines (Whit- 


Supremacy. 
Preparing 


HELSTON. Aphrodite and Other Poems. 
Virile verse proclaiming a new 
81.25 net 


By 


poet 


Joun HELSTON 


HODGES. The Battles of Peace. ly Dean 


Hovers (Episc. Theol. Sch., Cambridge.) Prac- 
$1.25 net 


CGreorat 


cal views of the new philanthropy 


HUGHES. Dress Design. 


An historic and modern survey of costume. 
Illustrated. 


KINNE and COOLEY. Foods and House- 
hold Management. By Profs. Heten KINNE and 
ANNA (Teachers Coll. Columbia Univ.) A 
valuable reference work on household economy. 

Illustrated. $81.10 net 


KIRKBRIDE and STERRETT. The Modern 
By FRANKLIN Butter Kirkerim 

A revised, up-to-date edition of 
this authority the functions and 
organization of Trust Companies. 82.50 net 


HENDERSON. The Fitness of the Environ- 
By Prof. Lawrence J. Henperson (Harvard 
An important work on the biological signifi- 
41.50 net 


By Tatsor Hucues, 


83.00 net 


CooL y 


Trust Company. 
and J. KE. Srearert 


indispensable on 


ment. 


fninv.) 


cance of matter. 


LEHMANN. How to Sing. By Liu LenMann. 
A new, revised, and enlarged edition of this famous 
singer’s standard manual. Illustrated. $1.50 net 


BULWER-LYTTON. The Life of Edward 
Bulwer, First Lord Lytton. By the Eart or Lyrron. 
The authorized biography of this eminent novelist- 
statesman. Two vols, Illustrated. $7.50 net 


McKEEVER. The Industrial Training of the 
Boy. By Prof. Witiam A. "McKeever (Univ. of 
Kansas). Expert advice on an important hase of boy 
training. Illustrated. Preparing 


MONROE. A Cyclopedia of Education. Edited 


by Dr. Paut Monroe (Columbia Univ.). “The most 
important of the encyclopedias.” Just completed. 

5 vols. Illustrated. $25.00 the set 
The Montessori Method and 
By Prof. FLorENcE ELIZABETH 
Experiments and 


MONTESSORI. 
the American School. 
Warp (lowa State Teachers’ Coll.). 
results in America. Illustrated. $1.25 net 


MORLEY. On Politics and History. By 


Viscount Mortey, O.M. A world-wide review of past, 
present, and future public policy. $1.00 net* 
NIGHTINGALE. The Life of Florence Night- 
By Sir Evwarp T. Cook. A great biography 
of a noble character. Two vols. Illustrated. $7.50 net 


ROOSEVELT. An Autobiography. By 


Tueopore Roosevett. “A book of extraordinary per- 
sonal fascination.” Illustrated. $2.50 net 


SCOTT. A History of Land Mammals in the 


Western Hemisphere. By Dr. Wittiam B. Scorr 
(Princeton Univ.). The development of animal life 


from remote ages. Illustrated. $5.00 net 


STEFANSSON. My Life with the Eskimo. 


By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. Exploration, discovery, 
and daily life in the Arctic. Illustrated. $4.00 net 


STEVENS. The Fungi Which Cause Plant 


Diseases. By Dr. F. L. Stevens. An important work 


on the parasites affecting agriculture. 
Illustrated. $4.00 net 


TAYLOR. The Credit System. By Prof. W. 8. 
LoNawortHy Taytor (Univ. of Nebraska). An origi- 
nal study of credit and financial phenomena. $2.25 net 


WELLER. Athens and Its Monuments. By 
CuarRLes Heatp WELLER (Univ. of Iowa). The 


ancient city as revealed by recent investigation. 
Illustrated. $4.00 net 


WOODBERRY. The Flight and Other Poems. 
By Dr. Georce Epwarp Woopperry. Mature verse 
of one of America’s foremost poets. $1.25 net 


WOOLMAN and McGOWAN. Textiles. By 


Profs. Mary Scuenck WooLtMan (Simmons Coll.) and 
Beers McGowan (Teachers Coll., Columbirz 
A handbook for manufacturer, consumer, and 
student, Illustrated. $2.00 net 


WORCESTER. The Philippines: Past and 
Present. By Dean C. Worcester (Secretary of the 
Interior Philippines 1901-13). A timely, valuable work 


accurately describing conditions in the Philippines. 
Two vols. Richly illustrated. 86.00 net 
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such an effort would involve the endless 
complexity of “a definition of the defi- 
The Nation 
maintained that a radical or sweeping 


The Week 


The President's address to Congress 


repeats his policy of friendly coéperation ‘weaken its force and confuse its appli- 
with business which he announced seven | 


nition.” has consistently 





jamendment to the law would tend to 


cation. The suggestion of a trade com- 


weeks ago at the opening of Congress, mission—not “empowered to make terms 
and later in his speech on signing the 


banking bill. 
universal agreement in anticipation of 


with monopoly or in any sort to assume 


He assumes an “all but 


control of business,” but as an inter- 


mediary body for investigating and de 
our action”; speaks of the “atmosphere | ¢.-mining the actual status of a com- 
of accommodation and mutual under- 
standing” as “a matter of sincere con- 
gratulation” which “ought to make our 
task very much less difficult,” and as- 
serts that “the antagonism between bus!- 
ness and Government is over,” and that, 
in squaring business methods to the 
law, “the Government and business men 


pany, before invoking court procedure— 
Difficulties 
will no doubt surround such an expert- 


is more obviously feasible. 


ment, precisely as difficulties will sur- 


round the President's further distinct 


proposals for punishment of individuals 
rather than corporations when the law 


is violated, and for the absolute prohibi- 


are ready to meet each other half-way.” | tion of the “holding company.” “Person- 


But what, then, of his explicit proposi- al guilt” can never be fairly established 


; 9° — 
tions? Some are concrete and positive; | unti) what Mr. Wilson calls the debata- 
others more or less tentative in char-|}), ground about the Anti-Trust law fs 


acter. Interlocking directorates—de- 


conclusively removed. 
scribed as such managing control of 


banking, railway, and industrial compa-| 
We have thought it best to state thus 


to the 


new 


nies as must “result in making those 


our feeling, not 


the 


who borrow and those who lend practi-| frankly as 


merits of President's 


but 


cally one and the same, those who sell _ 


posals, as to their difficulties 


It 
tily 
upon the statute books, and, fortunately, 


and those who buy but the same persons 


is not a programme to be has- 


trading with one another under different 


conceived and _ hurriedly placed 


names and in different combinations’’— | 
are to be “effectually prohibited,” though 


time is to be allowed in which to make | 
'ed at Washington. But there can be no 


no such purpose seems to be entertain- 


the change “without inconvenience or 


reasonable doubt that a long step for- 


confusion.” Something will here de-| 


pend on the full scope of the prohibi-| ward has been taken, through thus defin- 
tory law. Supervision by the Interstate |in& of the ends which should be, if pos- 
Commerce Commission over new rail-|Sible, achieved by means of additional 
way security issues is definitely advo- | legislation, and by the new and friend- 
cated; and to this, we are inclined to|!¥ mutual attitude of Government and 


think, even the railways will offer no | business. 


objection. | 
| Little attention has been to a 
Mr. Wilson’s further proposal for a| change in the Senate rules which was 
“more explicit legislative definition of! made last Friday. It might 
the existing Anti-Trust law” must be trifling affair, but is in reality of much 
judged in the light of what such a defini-|jmportance; for it relates to that fun- 
tion is to be. Ex-Senator Edmunds, a| damental thing in the legislative pro- 
very eminent jurist and the real author| cedure of the Senate, “unanimous con- 
of the Anti-Trust law, said two years| sent.” The change is this: hereafter no 
ago of the plan for Congress to define | agreement by unanimous consent—for 
more exactly its provisions: | example, to file an order of business or 
To whatever extent they change the law,| +, take a vote at a given time—shall be 

they will spoil it. This for the simple rea- | 
son that it does, in general terms, all ee) PE into unless there is a quorum of 
, the Senate present. Moreover, even suck 





paid 


seem a 


the Constitution permits it to do. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1914.' And further, on another occasion, that 






r 


rescinded later, 
The effect 


prevent tying up the 


an agreement can be 
if the 


obvious. 


Senate votes is 
It 


Senate by one of those sly mang@uvres 


80 


will 


such as compelled a vote on the Hetch 
Hetchy bill on a fixed day. Clever man- 
agers in the Senate have been in the 
habit of 


only eight or ten Senators were in their 


watching their chance, when 


and obtaining unanimous agree 


ment that this, that, or the other thing 


seats, 


should be done at a future date, and then 


this agreement instantly became as a 


law of the Medes and Persians which 


altereth not. Willy nilly, the whole Sen 
ate had to do what a half-dozen Sena 
tors had agreed that it must do. That 


little trick cannot be played again 


The Chairman of the House Commit- 


tee on Post Offices and Post Roads 


makes a gallant defence of the spoils 
rider to the Post Office Appropriation 
bill. 


commend it from the point of view 


If his argument has not much to 
of 
ordinary reason or practical good sense, 
it certainly has the merit of quite ex- 
traordinary elevation of thought. To 
the common mind, the question whether 
the 2,400 assistant postmasters are to 
remain under the rules of the competi- 
tive system or not does not touch the 
of the 
would it be thought to be intimately re 


elect 


foundations Government, nor 


lated to the methods by which we 


our Representatives and Senators or the 
President of the United States. But Mr. 
Moon takes a higher and broader view 
Here is the picture that is drawn by his 
statesmanlike vision: 

Not a single representative of the Federal 
Government, the of the 
House, and, by recent amendment, the Sen 
ators, is chosen the American 
at the ballot box. Your President is chosen 
by the Electoral College. ... If you wanted 
to make a monarchy of this republic, all 
you would have to do would be to apply the 
civil to the President, 
and his Cabinet. 


Fave members 


by people 


service Congress, 


Thus that remote and short-lived past 
when the Electoral College was suppos- 
ed to exercise a real choice in the nam- 
ing of the President, receives in the Ten- 
nessee Representative’s imagination the 
significance of an important present real- 
ity; and he dips into a future of which 
no man has dreamed, to conjure up a 


state of things when members of Con- 


my cy 

in 

gress and of the Cabinet may be chosen | 
The spoils | 

indeed if it 

finds itself obliged to fly to such distant 

of 


by competitive examination 


doctrine is hard pressed 


realms in search arguments in its 


support. 


of 
Blair 


the 
Lee, 
elected, at the same time that it 
of Frank P. 


appointed the 


rhe action 


in seating of Maryland, pop 


ularly 
credentials 


rejected the 


Glass, of Alabama, by 
Governor, puts acommon-sense construc- 
upon the Seventeenth Amendment. 

decided 


sclf-executing, and that State legislation 


tion 


It that the amendment is 


1s 


to make effective the direct election of 
The 


between the two decisions points the im 


Senators contrast 


is unnecessary. 


plied rebuke to Gov. O'Neal, of Alabama. 


State nothing but the Gover 


thank 


remained 


His has 


rs obstinacy to for the fact 


but 
He 


that it has so long with 


one representative in the Senate. 


might have convened the Alabama Leg 


slature some months ago, to call and 


regulate the Senatorial election; or he 


might, as Gov. Goldsborough, of Mary- 


land, has done, have issued writs of elec 


tion on his own authority. Instead, in 


the face of general State sentiment and 
of the plainest warnings conveyed from 
unofficial sources, Gov. O'Neal chose to 


attempt filling by appointment Senator 


Johnston's old seat; and when his first 


candidate surrendered these dubious 


credentials, just in time to escape the 
Senate Committee's decision, stubbornly 


appointed another. It ig gratifying that 


the Committee's action upon a matter of 
| 
principle was decisively without regard | 


for party lines 


Hiow unavailing with respect to their | 
ostensible end “pork barrel” river and | 
harbor bills can be, is brought home to| 
decision of the Inter-| 
that Re a| 
River, except for a short distance trom | 
no longer a “navigable | 


that, rall-| 


Louisiana by a 


state Commerce Commission 


its mouth, Is 


tream,” and consequently, 


ways may fix their rates without refer 
to 


its 


ence any possible river competition 


in territory. Citizens of Loutsiana 
may be excused for being surprised at 
this ruling, for as much as $3,000,000 
has been spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment upon the river which the Commis- 
But what was the re- 


According to 


sion now rejects. 





sult of this expenditure? 


Senate Committee |° 


men must be paid to do what has been 


| soundation of the Republic. 
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the New Orleans Item, it produced in a! months in jail for impersonating anoth- 


single year the stupendous commerce of! 
one passenger and sixty-eight tons of | 
freight upon the upper reaches of the| 
Yet “the Red River ought to be) 
a busy highway of commerce. “a 


There ought to be lines of tank barges | 


river. 


cotton boats packet | 
“pork barrel” | 


The | 


boats.” For these, the 


way has been found a failure. 


Item urges upon the disappointed inhab- | 
itants of the Red River district support | 


lof the idea in the Newlands “river reg-| 


bill, which looks towards co- 


operation between Federal and local au- 


ulation” 


thorities, not in merely spending money 


upon streams, but in making them| 


navigable. 


er at a civil-service examination. This 
act of pure kindliness and good will the 
voters of Boston do not seem ever to 
have held up against him; was it not a 
harmless bit of unselfish friendliness? 
Boston's plight is extraordinarily sug- 
gestive of New York’s in the days when 
Grant and Gilroy and similar tools of 
Croker ruled the city. It is the same ele- 
ment in the population which rules Bos- 
ton to-day, and this despite the modern 
charter which was expected to divorce 
the city from partisan or factional poli- 
tics through an ideal ballot and an elec- 
tion remote from any State or national 


issue. The apathy with which the con- 


| test between Kenny and Curley has been 


followed by the general public is also 


| strongly suggestive of the condition of 


As vicious a bit of military legisla- 
tion as has appeared in a quarter cen-| 
tury comes up again in the report that | 
the Militia Pay bill lobby has obtained 
the Administration’s support. It is erro-| 
neously stated in certain newspapers that | 
it is to supplant the bill providing for | 
the organization of volunteers at the out-| 
break of war. That is, of course, not} 
possible. The Militia Pay bill is a raid| 


| 


on the Treasury, pure and simple, on} 


behalf of the existing National Guard, | 


and does not affect the raising of troops 


not now existing. For a century and 
more our State troops have drilled with- 
out pay; the plan is now to get the Fed- 
eral Treasury to reward them for ap- 
pearing at the armories once or twice 
a week, the excuse being that readiness 


to serve the State is so wanting that 


done cheerfully and willingly since the 
This asser- 





tion is false on its face and ought to be! 


itia duty been so well and so seriously | 


resented. Never, for instance, has mil- 


y | 
performed as in some of our States to-| 
bill 


the is open to sus-| 
picion, or ought to be, because 


day. Indeed, 
it is urg-| 
ed by the men who will profit pecuniar- | 
ily by it; it is special legislation tor 
| 


| 
} 
| 


them. 


| public opinion in New York about 1890. 


Whatever may be the chance that the 
bill offered by Mr. Works to repeal the 
Hetch-Hetchy grant will receive serious 
consideration in Congress, the 
did right in intro 


Califor- 
nia Representative 
ducing it. He gives a compact summary 
of his reasons for doing so. Of 
the first is that “the bill granting the 
right of way was passed without any 


these, 


| adequate investigation and under a com- 


plete misunderstanding and misappre 
hension of the facts.” That it was pass- 
ed without adequate investigation is a 
simple matter of fact; that it was pass- 
ed “under a complete misunderstanding 
and misapprehension” may of course be 
disputed. And when we say that there 
was no adequate investigation we are 
by no means unmindful of the some 
what elaborate report of the House Com- 
mittee; for it is impossible to read that 
report with care and not find that it ut- 
terly fails to meet the questions at is- 
sue, and that it is pervaded throughout 
with the spirit of the advocate instead 
of that of the judge. Although a con- 
siderable amount of time intervened be 
tween the introduction of the bill in the 
House and its passage by the Senate, 
yet that passage took place under a 


| hasty agreement as to the date of final 


The great intellectual city of Boston | 
is entitled to the widest condolence. Its 
voters have chosen Congressman James 
M. Curley as Mayor. It was a non-par- 
tisan election, the only candidates being 
two Democrats, and the less desirable 


one was elected. Some years ago the 





new Mayor of Boston spent a couple of 


action. What happened in this case was 
what happens so generally when the 
question of the sacrifice of public parks 
or the like is at issue. The interests 
eager for acquisition get in their work 
before the slow process of accumulating 
vigorous opposition has time to become 
effective. 
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In a speech recently made in the Sen-| 
ate by Mr. Walsh, of Montana, there is consumed each year. It should seem this 
a great deal about a Mr. Perkins, who,| could be done, but it must be remem- 
according to testimony cited by the Sen-| bered that the State-published books are 


ator, played a conspicuous part in pre admittedly flimsier than the old ones, 


venting the building of a railway in| and the purchase of some by the pupils 
Alaska some years ago by private capi-| ought to be encouraged. The matter is 
tal. Nor is it possible to ascribe this of growing national interest, for Kan- 
conduct on Mr. Perkins’s part to any | sas has apparently followed California, 
dislike to the exploitation of Alaskan| and other Western States are contem- 
opportunities by capitalistic interests,| plating the step. Considerations other 
for according to the testimony the rea-|than economy must be taken into ac- 
son assigned by Mr. Perkins for the re-| count, for in the development of the 
fusal of the Morgan interests to coun-|complex art of textbook-making much 
tenance the building of the railway was| may be claimed for private competition 
that the Guggenheims objected to it as| and enterprise. 

an invasion of their own preserves. And 
as Mr. Perkins is quoted in the testi- “The extent to which he’s winking at this 
mony as using the first person plural in| moment!” whispered Caleb to his daughter 
this connection—thus, “we could not al-| “Oh, my gracious!” 

low a railroad to be built through the | Very much after the same manner in 
Susitna Valley into the Tamana’’—it; which Tackleton the toy-merchant 
will be seen that the Mr. Perkins in| “winked” at Caleb Plummer and his 
question is none other than George W.| blind daughter in “The Cricket on the 
Perkins, the eminent Progressive. Some | Hearth,” the Powers are now laughing 
persons may, in their haste, be inclined|at our Mexican policy. Congressman 
to pass an unkind judgment on him for| Gillett is the latest critic to voice the 


what looks like sad inconsistency; but)! impassioned complaint that our relations 


they should remember that all this al-| with Mexico have made this nation the 


leged sympathetic activity in behalf of | laughing stock of the world. Every- 
the wicked Guggenheims occurred long! body is doing it. The German Foreign 
before the day on which Mr. Perkins, Office positively rolls with laughter as it 
awakened to the necessity of making announces its intention to do absolutely 
this country a fit place for his children| nothing in Mexico that will be displeas- 
te live in. ing to Mr. Wilson. Peals of Gallic 


cachinnation ring out as Paris once 


For the State distribution of text-;™ore declares that it will in all ways 


books, as a natural step in the pro-| follow our leadership with regard to 


gramme of making education free, some-| Mexico. Great Britain, with tears of 


thing may be said; but State entrance mirth running down its face, makes it 


into the publishing business is a different known that the British Minister at Mex- 


matter. California’s experience was de ico City, whom we do not like, will be 


+ - emove om Mexi City. The Londe 
nounced two years ago by the San Fran-| T°Moved from Mexico City. The London 


cisco Chronicle on the ground that| 7!™¢s, erinning like a Cheshire cat, de 


“books printed at the State printery and clares that “President Wilson has en 


sold at cost carry much higher prices joyed, and apparently will continue to 


than the same books are sold for in oth-| °™J°Y, complete freedom from anything 


er States.” She has now, during 1913 which can be called diplomatic pressure 
» . ~ , “» 


according to the State Printer, distrib-| f7°™ other Powers.” Poor Mr. Wilson, 
uted 1,461,623 books at a cost of $316,- 
000, or an awerage of about 22 cents 
each. This includes $87,371.52 paid in 


royalties to textbook companies and in- 


who is thus set up as a laughing-stock 
for every diplomat from China to Peru! 
Is his cup of shame to be filled when 
Huerta, laughing like mad, goes scut 


y Mexi Cc 1? 
dividuals. Mr. Charles H. Thurber, join-| "18 Out of Mexico City 


ing with certain newspapers in attack-| 

ing the plan, has quoted figures of the The wide approval in Canada of the 
United States Commissioner of Educa-| Governm nt'’s announcement that it 
tion to show that the average expendi- | would temporarily abandon the bill for 
ture throughout the country Is slightly | a $35,000,000 naval appropriation marks 
above 60 cents per pupil annually. Cali-\a triumph of popular sentiment. For 
fornia will therefore have to show that! one thing, the opening of Parliament 





not more than three books per pupil are | 









73 


sees the country anxious to deal with 
fiscal matters, the tariff, and the redis 
tribution of seats in the House; for an 
other, every effort to arouse enthusiasm 
for an Imperial navy, as by the visit of 
the battlecruiser New Zealand, has sig 
nally failed. The Canadian people have 
not opposed the principle of an Imperial 
contribution, but by direct or indi: 
obstruction they have been glad to a j 
the reality. Premier Borden's insistenc: 
last session upon an emergency bill f 
three Dreadnoughts was blocked by t 
Liberals on the ground that it placed 
the ships under Admiralty control, when 
both parties had declared in 1909 
control by the Parliament of Canada 
But Canada has very complacently suf 
fered the quarrel over the manne: 
contributing to suspend indefinitely t 
contribution itself. Papers like the Con 
servative Toronto Globe regard the pr 
ent shelving of the Dreadnought 
gramme as unavoidable in the lig 
the new Anglo-German harmony; it 
tainly relieves Mr. Borden of a great 
embarrassment as he advances to n 
other very troublesome legislative ques 


tions. 


The end of the Leeds strike has bee! 
long in sight, but that fact will not le 
en British gratification at the uncond! 
tional surrender of the municipal em 
ployees. In part this is due to the sym 
pathy evoked by the Leeds citizens, who 
manned the street railways, the gas and 
electric works, and other public utiliti 
the moment the workmen stepped out; 
in part to the lesson afforded in th 
vorkings of Soclialistic theory As in 
the threatened Post Office strike, as in 
the South African railway strike, the 
workers were directly employed by t} 
public; and they ought to have been pr 
culiarly content with thelr position 
They were better paid than those doing 
similar work in private employ, and 
barring gross misconduct—were sure ol 
their places for life. The whole affair 
is an interesting document in its bear 
ing on the Socialist plea for universal 
Governmental employment. The crush 
ing of the strike is especially pleasing 
in that the employ: conspired to walk 
out so suddenly and unexpectedly as to 
inflict the greatest possible inconveni 
ence upon the city; it is a victory of 
united public opinion over a kind of at 


tempted extortion 





A 


BRYAN AND WILSON. 
Certain newspapers have been gravely 
speedy outbreak of a 
and 


announcing the 


“war” between President Wilson 


Secretary Bryan. It might come next 
week, or it might come next month, but 
it must. 
inaries to hostilities 


There have been differences and 


The necessary prelim- 
duly 


come 


have been 


noted. 


misunderstandings. The neat touch of 


the discovery by Mr. Bryan's friends ot | 


a “conspiracy” against him has not been 


lacking. Ere long, we are assured, a 
full-fledged casus belli will appear, and 
then the cruel war will begin. But if 
it takes two to make a quarrel, it takes 


it 


might be well for our military prophets 


at least two to make a war; and 


to stop and ask what possible motive 
Mr. Wilson can have for making war on 
Mr. 
you please, as a being of stratagems and 
the 


Look at the rela- 


Bryan. Put the Secretary aside, if 


treasons, but ask- how case stands 


with the President. 


tions of the two men, not as we may 


fancy they 


fact are; consider, too, what are the ac- 


dered and is rendering the President; 
the question is simply whether Mr. Wil- 
son has any reason for regretting that 
he asked Mr. Bryan into his Cabinet, or 
for wishing him out of it to-day. 

The plain and hard fact is that Mr. 
Bryan, as a member of the Administra- 
tion, has been to the President a politi- 
asset of enormous value. If any 


still 
that Woodrow Wilson is a skilful politi- 


cal 


doubt lingers in anybody’s mind 


clan, it would disappear after a study of 


the way in which he has annexed and 


utilized Mr. Bryan, at the same time that 
he It 


not a question of obligations to Mr. Bry- 


has done him high honor. was 


an, or of paying political debts. Those 
might or might not have been assumed 
Kut merely on the supposition 
had 

legislation 


to exist 
that President Wilson 
sures’ of 


it is 


great mea 


constructive at 
heart, now clear that he could not 
Lave chosen a better alde In that work 
than Mr. Bryan. 

This may seem a dark saying. But 


the facts throw light upon It. 


who has carefully followed the course of 


No one 


the tariff bill, and more especially the 
bill, 
have failed to see what we mean 
that, 
House and Senate, particularly in the! 


currency through Congress can 


name 


ly, given the conditions in the) 


ought to be, but as they in| 


| ald the President in subduing the rag: | 
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| House, President Wilson could not have | curing the passage of good laws, it will 


got elsewhere the effective assistance | be time to talk about a “war” between 


which he has had from Mr. Bryan. This| the two. 
lay not so much in what the latter did| It is said, we know, that the President 
as in what he prevented. It is a com-| is mortified at the ridicule which has 
mon remark about the currency bill, tor | been poured upon his Secretary of State. 
example, that the great wonder is, not} And there have been many funny news- 
that so much which is good was got into paper stories about the relations of Mr. 
it, but that so much which is bad was| Bryan to the foreign diplomats in Wash- 
kept out of it. Congressmen were not| ington. No doubt, the latter have their 
lacking who wanted to stuff the bad | little jokeg about Mr. Bryan’s uncon- 
things in. In the large body of Demo-| Ventional ways, and his unconscious im- 
q|Portation of Nebraska methods into the 

| State Department; but at bottom they 
| have, in fact, a genuine liking for the 
man. He sincerely desires to be at peace 


crats carried to Washington on the floo 
of 1912 there was a considerable sprin- 
kling of wild-eyed men. They were burn- 
ing with desires to do something star- | 
tling against the Money Trust and oth-| with all the world, and that makes their 


er monsters, and, if they had not been 'tasks easier; while they have come to 
held in check by somebody, would have} ¥elieve him absolutely candid in all that 


done their best to bedevil the currency | he says to them. This may be a nov- 
bill. Who did most to hold them in| élty in diplomacy, but the foreign Am- 


check? William J. Bryan. This is the| >48Sadors and Ministers do not find it 


answer which the coolest observers at| ¥mPleasing. There is certainly no fric- 
Not that Bryan | tion in that quarter. And if there is 
made himself conspicuous in laboring | 22Y criticism, well or ill grounded, of 
for the currency bill. He gave it his | Mr. Bryan's policy in Mexico or else 
blessing, but he did not speak for it;| Where, the sufficient answer—so far as 


Washington make. 


tual services which Mr. Bryan has ren-| certainly he did not lobby for it; there|Telates to any supposed coolness be- 


are those who say that he did not even| tween the President and his Secretary 


understand it. But quietly and often in-| of State—is that Mr. Wilson is ultimate 


directly, he exerted a powerful influence | !¥ responsible for it all, and must shoul- 


‘in maintaining its best features intact. | er it all. 


He did it by discouraging the amending; All told, we are convinced that a po- 


mania of some of the ogre-hunters in the| litical realist, intent upon seeing the 


House. And the very fact that he, the | facts as they are, could not help con- 
original champion of the people against | cluding that Mr. Bryan has been of very 
the bankers and Wall Street, stood for | great usefulness to President Wilson. 
a sound currency Dill, undoubtedly | This may be admitted without retract- 
ing a single word about Mr. Bryan’s 


brought many a fire-eater into line. It] 
flightiness or unsoundness in some mat- 


Bryan declared that the measure was| 
all right, it was not for them to say him | ters. All that needs to be insisted upon 
nay. But what they thought deep down) is that, under the circumstances in Con- 
in their hearts, and what they would in-| gress, and with Mr. Bryan's honorable 
fallibly have sought to do, had they not/ view of his duty to be in all respects 


| been held in leash, may be inferred from loyal to the chief under whom he has 


the things some of them are saying now. | taken office, he has been of such demon- 
Thus Representative Henry is railing at| strable value to the President, in carry- 
Carter Glass as a tool of the bankers; | ing out his policies, that the talk of Mr. 
and Senator La Follette affirms that the| Wilson’s being about to open a war on 


| | 
|currency bill is a complete surrender to! Bryan is mid-winter madness. 


the Money Now we only say 
that if Mr. Bryan was able greatly to 


Power. 


|THE COST OF MANIFEST DESTINY. 


h Sofi ives us 
ing of these heathen, then he 414 him a| A brief dispatch from Sofia gives us 


It is one that by | 2 idea of what the people of the Bal- 


high political service. 
|kans have paid for the victories of the 


itself would justify his selection for the| 
Cabinet; and this sort of influence, if it Christian nations of the peninsula over 


is to be continued, is one that the Presi-| Turkey, and over each other. The fig- 
dent has every motive for wishing on “ures as they stand on their face are stag- 
his side. When Mr. Bryan ceases to be | gering. And when all necessary deduc- 
a faithful adjutant of Mr. Wilson in pro-' tions and explanations have been made 
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the result is still one which can only! the allies broke out it was inevitable’ 


leave the heart sick under the burden of that the sympathies of the civilized 
human- waste through human cruelty. world should be with the Balkan nation- 
A census of the Bulgarian territories ac-' alities. There were those who may have 
quired by conquest in the war against/ regretted that the war should have 
Turkey shows that the male population come at a time when the Turkish na. 
of Bulgarian Macedonia was reduced in| tion was entering upon the road of con- 
the course of hostilities from 175,000 to| stitutionalism and modern progress. A 
42,500. 
225,000 male survivors out of a popula-| periment that would have shown wheth- 
tion of 494,000. In the district of Mus-|er the non-European races have within 
tapha Pasha to the north of Adria-| themselves the capacity for modern 
nople, and close to the old Bulgarian civilization, or whether it is the fate of 
frontier, 4,000 men and boys remain out|two-thirds of the human race to suc- 
of a total of 33,000. These figures are | cumb ultimately to Occidental domina- 
only for Bulgaria. The complete account| tion. But even regret for the frustration 
must take notice of what happened | of so important a test in human capaci- 
in the territories won by Greece from ‘ties could not swing the balance of sym 
Bulgaria along the A®gean coast, what| Pathy against the Balkan allies. After 
happened in Servian Macedonia, and in| all, they were the representatives of the 
Albania. The figures are so appalling | higher civilization. The war might be 
that the mind can only seek refuge in | costly, but the price would not be an 
| excessive one to pay for ridding Europe 


In Bulgarian Thrace there are! great experiment was spoiled; an ex- 


the feeling that they cannot be true. 


One correction of these statistics of | °NC® for all of the blight of Ottoman 


depopulation does suggest itself. The rule. The argument was frequently 


| ; . she 
fighting in the Balkans was accompa. | Drought forward that better one sharp 


nied by a migration of the inhabitants, | 0!ood-letting operation and a cure than 


Especially in Thrace the Mohammedan | the slow process of slaughter and op- 


villagers retreated before the victorious | Pression under which the Christian sub 


Bulgarian army in numbers that amount-|J¢¢ts of Turkey in Macedonia were agon- 


ed almost to a Vilkerwanderung. News-| izing. It was the inevitable price that 
paper correspondents have vividly de-| ™ust be paid for civilization. It was an 
scribed this retreat of the Ottoman na-| “avoidable price, if the peoples of the 
tion back into Asia, as it has been | Balkans were to realize their destiny. 


characterized in somewhat exaggerated; Yet the horrible fact stands out that 
terms. So, too, in that part of Mace-| the price which has been paid by the 
donia which has now fallen to Greece| Balkan peoples in appalling loss of life, 


the inhabitants abandoned their homes|jn the indescribable misery of the wo- 


according as the fortunes of war shift-| men and children who were left behind, | 


ed. When the Bulgarians first poured | was paid only in minor part for the tri- 
down towards the A®gean, a large part} umph of European civilization over the 
of the Greek population, mindful of old | Turk, In greater measure the dreadful 
racial feuds, took refuge within the/ saturnalia of murder and rape was the 
Greek sphere of influence. Later, when | price paid for the flerce jealousies that 
the murderous war between the allies | arrayed nations of the same creed and 
broke out and the Greek armies forced | the same race against one another. 
the Bulgarian lines backward, it was! There is no getting away from the evi- 
the turn of the Bulgarian inhabitants to| dence that the misery inflicted by Bul- 
flee. But, on the other hand, such mi | garian and Turkish armies on the villag- 


grations must have been of entire fam-/| ers of opposite faith hardly measures up 


ilies. Only in rare instances is it be-| to the play of bestial passions that broke | 


lievable that’ the men of the family} loose when Christian nations and allies 
would escape and leave women and chil-| flew at one another’s throats. It was 
dren to their fate. And the figures we|then no longer a struggle between a 
have quoted are of a decrease in the| higher and a lower civilization. It was 
male population only. 


this that has been the salient feature; | bors, and revenue. 


Evidently it is!a ferocious grapple for territory, har- 
And if Turkey has 
and a large part, therefore, of the enor-| been reduced to comparative impotence 
mous loss recorded must be ascribed to| in Europe (though even now the peril of | 


actual slaughter. 
When the war between Turkey and! acutely felt), there has arisen in place’ 





~~ 


io 


of the old Balkan problem a Balkan 
problem more threatening than the old. 
The next ten or twenty years in Bul- 
garia are bound to be a period of savage 
hatred for Servia and Greece, a period 
of preparation for the day of vengeance. 
Civilization in the Balkans will take the 
form of inflated standing armies, naval 
expansion programmes, and an exhaust- 
ed populace crushed under the burden 
of taxes. 

There is a lesson in the Balkans for 
our own cheerful people who speak light- 
heartedly of armed intervention in Mex 
ico on these same grounds of national 
dignity and destiny. Pressing indeed 
must be the destiny that would drive a 
nation into war with its attendant hor- 
rors, the loss of life, the economic waste, 
the hatreds engendered, the menacing 
problems stored up for our children to 
toil with and to “settle” in their turn at 
fearful cost. Man's astounding ability 
to forget is exemplified in the readiness 
with which we forget, and shall proba- 
bly continue to forget, what war means. 
To the unhappy people of the Balkans 
has been given the rdéle of serving as a 


reminder. 


A REAL SOCIAL EVIL TREATISI 

From the pen of Abraham Flexner has 
come the second notable volume in the 
series of four undertaken by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, jr.’s, Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, entitled “Prostitution in Eu- 
rope.” Its publication is a noteworthy 
service. In the first place, it fills a great 
scientific need in straightforward, non- 
technical form. For years past the de 
sirability of such a study has been man! 
fest; no modern book covered this fleld 
with any genuine authority. To under 
stand anything about the subject, it was 
necessary to read a great amount of 
medical literature and numerous detall- 
ed studies of what is the most difficult 
of all social problems. The result has 
been that there has been the loosest sort 
of talk, not only in the public press, but 
by men in public life. Basing their beliefs 
on hearsay, or the most superficial ex 
amination, many have inveighed against 
American methods by the easy assertion 
that the European policy of toleration 
and sanitation was the best. These state- 
ments were difficult to refute, because of 
the lack of material at once accessible 


|war between Turkey and Greece is| and scientific. 
Hereafter there will be no difficulty 
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on that score. Mr. Flexner was selected | tradition, misinformation,’ 
| motives are responsible. The officials 
vestigator, skilled in analysis and famil-| connected with it naturally fight for 
jar pro-|their places. As for the morals police 
blems. Never having taken up this evil | of Europe, they are in a position to sell 
before, he brought to it an open mind, | favors, exemptions, and privileges, and, 
free from prepossessions, a fact which|as W. T. Stead conclusively showed, are 
makes the results of his inquiry partic: | forever tempted to become procurers and 
ularly valuable. Let it be said at once} abettors of the illegal system which the 
that those who have had a patent rem-| Government authorizes them to control. 
edy for this social sore, like the Single | Particularly is Mr. Flexner impressed 
and Woman Suffragists| with the fact that wherever there is one 


that the enfranchisement of| registered fallen woman there are three 


tor the task because he was a trained in- 


with social and educational 


Taxers those 
who feel 


omen will end it all by the substitu-| unregistered. 


} 
tion of laws jointly made by men and | 


Many another myth besides that of 


women for those made by men alone, 


| regulation does Mr. Flexner expose. The 
will obtain little satisfaction from this| 


volume. While its note is distinctly | aed benefit te the etrests wh th 
e e o the streets where there 


is toleration; the alleged relationship of 
to the entering on 


hopeful, Mr. Flexner presents no magic 


remedy or cure. He has merely ana- 


economic necessity 
and demand and the relation of the evil | immoral practices, upon all of these be 
to the law and to public order, and has sheds surprising light that will not grat- 
summarized at the end the outcome of ity, those who a few 
all If he months ago were shrieking that a mint- 
Sate ‘iaiiie snes mum wage law is the one thing needful 
|to protect the virtue of women-workers. 
covered, on the other hand, like every| But he does admit the almost universal 
aoe | unchastity of European men. What, then, 
rents and tendencies, like those in our| 2 ee Ce 88 0 ee ee ee 
/blem abroad? It is that prostitution is a 

lief that the era of intelligent dealing| ™otMabdie phenomenon”; that summary 
with the problem is at hand. At last we! repression offers little hope—it merely 
min én this| Penalizes an accomplished fact”—and 
and the studies of the various vice com- | is what the physicians call “symptomat- 
oo fnew ic treatment,” since it does not cure the 

| disease. Yet he believes that intelligent 

0 car ead, ee ines eis study and scientific repression would 
| vastly decrease human devastation, less- 

as oe. | en disease, and render the demoralization 
|of the woman “less complete, less over- 
toleration, official approval, and medical! whelming, less irretrievable”; surely 
inspection really scientific) yery important gains, particularly if all 
method of dealing with prostitution. | this is done under “well-drawn, well- 
They are nothing of the kind. Aside) codified, well-executed laws.” As for the 
from the fact that this means govern-| rest, a slow process of social regenera- 
tion alone will bring the better day. As 


Mr. Flexner puts it: 


lyzed the problem, investigated supply 


among others, 


this European experience. 


prostitution far 


than is popularly supposed, he has dis- 


other conscientious observer, new 


own country, which give ground for be- 


are beginning, by such 


missions in American cities, 


the problem as it really is. 


thankfulness is Flexner has 


dealt a shrewd blow to the theory that 


form the 


ment partnership with vice, and inevita-| 


ble moral deterioration of supervising | 
officials, Mr. Flexner finds that regula-| purtner achievement depends upon altera- 
tion is losing ground everywhere; its | tions In the constitution of society and its 

|component parts. In so far as prostitution 
is the outcome of ignorance, laws and 
police are powerless; only knowledge wil! 
In so far as prostitution is the out- 


total 
in France by a special commission, whfle 


abolition has been recommended | 


i 


18 out of 162 German cities have dis-| aid. 
pensed with it. The truth is that regu-|°°me of mental or moral defect, laws and 

police are powerless; only the Intelligent 
lation never regulates, and medical con- guardianship of the State wili avail. In 
trol never controls. Besides offending | so far as prostitution is the outcome of 
all decency, the medical examinations| "ral impulses denied a legitimate ex- 
preasion, only a rationalized social "fe will 
really forestall it. In so far as prostitution 
is due to alcohol, to tllegitimacy, to broken 
homes, to bad homes, to low wages, to 
wretched Industrial conditions—to any or 
all of the particular phenomena respecting 
which the modern conscience is becoming 


are often anything but scientifically con-| 
ducted, and are usually so superficial as 
to be worthless, as the spread of dis- 
ease certifies. For the survival of regu- 
lation, Mr. Flexner declares, ignorance, 


and baser’ 





| 





sensitive—only a transformation wrought 
by education, religion, science, sanitation, 
enlightened and far-reaching statesman- 
ship can effect a cure. . . . Sooner or lat- 
er, it [civilization] must fling down the 
gauntlet to the whole horrible thing. This 
will be the real contest—a contest that will 
tax the courage, the self-denial, the faith, 
the resources of humanity to their utter- 
most. 


THE FIRST GARDEN CITY. 

Just ten years after the founding of 
Garden City, or Letchworth, in England 
there appears a heavy volume, by C. B. 
Purdom, tracing its development. The 
tale unfolded is extraordinary. The orig- 
inal scheme was so goldenly idealistic; 


alleged brief life of the prostitute; the it was seized upon with such Utopian 


zeal, by men inspired half by Mill’s so- 
cial ideas and half by Morris's artistic 
theories; its growth to reality has been 
so swift, and yet so substantial. It is 
only twelve years since Ebenezer How- 
ard’s book, “Garden Cities of To-mor- 
row,” was laughed at by the Times as 
visionary. To-day Letchworth repre 
sents a corporation worth millions of 
pounds, stretching its 2,000 homes, fac- 
tories, and workshops over three par- 
ishes, and inhabited by 10,000 loyal citi- 
zens, employed in works drawn from all 
over the United Kingdom, and even the 
United States. Mr. Purdom’s sketch was 
itself printed there, in J. M. Dent & 
Sons’ publishing plant. Every main fea- 
ture of Ebenezer Howard's plan for or- 
ganizing in rural surroundings a work- 
man’s city, to achieve “a healthy, nat- 
ural, and economic combination of town 
and country life,” and “to find for our 
industrial population work at higher 
wages, at more regular employment, and 
tinder healthier surroundings,” has been 
realized. 

The significance of Garden City to 
the outside world is as an attempt to 
revive the small town under twentieth- 
century industrial conditions. It is a 
mistake to think of it as a municipal 
or corporation enterprise, for it has been 
prosecuted by an association of private 
citizens. Nor is it to be confused with 
“garden suburbs,” or extensions, often 
unwise, of existing cities. Were it this, 
it would only be of a kind with work 
long done in Germany, and now carried 
on in nearly every civilized land. Its 
idea is the daring one of building a 
new town, in the shortest time compati- 
ble with normal growth, “right out in 
the open”; a town with its own parks 
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and open spaces, its own agricultural | 


belt, its own schools, theatres, and pub- 
lic utilities. Letchworth is itself situat- 


ed on an estate of 4,500 acres, thirty-| 
five miles from London, purchased by | 


the Garden City Company with a sub- 
scribed capital of $1,500,000. The com- 
pany lets building sites, with reserva- 
tions for parks; builds and owns the 
roads, gas and electric plants, and water 
system; and enforces regulations on the 
height, construction, and artistic qual- 
ity of all buildings. 
the government with the regularly con- 
stituted local bodies, to which, 
capital is paid in, it will gradually sur- 
It is assiduous in 


It thus shares in 


as its 


render its functions. 
promoting communal activity and the 
immigration of proper industries. Their 
testimonials, from motor factory to pot- 
tery works, are gathered into the vol- 
ume. The abundance of light and room 
for workshops, the healthy living condi- 
tions for the workmen, the low rents 
and water and lighting rates, are enu- 


merated as making for a better class of | 
employees, while the smallness of the | 
town gives the staff eohesion. After | 
Letchworth attains a certain size, fur-| 
ther growth is to be discouraged, main- | 
ly by the establishment of rival Garden | 


Cities elsewhere. 


The Nation 


scores in the United States and Canada 
alone. 

This does 
behind the Garden City plan of certain 


not rob the individualism 
The government of a 
by 
members should be at once more practi- 


peculiar merits. 


new community its founders and 
cal, and touched by higher ideals, than 
a government by outside authority. The 
choice of a fresh site, the divorce from 
existent cities, give scope for the ex- 
pression of a real corporate personality. 
The its 


moreover, assist subsequent coéperation 


circumstances of organization, 


among residents. Letchworth has prov- 
ed an inviting field for the British Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, which fur- 
all at 
Mr. it 
should also offer ground for many in- 


nishes the commodities of life 


cost. Howard points out that 
dustrial enterprises carried on by com- 
binations of workers in the interests of 
workers. Men who have planned and 
built for themselves a better living en- 
vironment are a ready soil for other 
helpful social reforms. 


“STIMULATING.” 


To-day the word is common currency, but 
one imagines it is the book-reviewers of a 


| certain well-recognized class who popular- 


The of Letchworth’'s 


growth is proof of the need it filled, a 


spontaneity 


ized it. It supplied a long-felt want. Since 
pragmatism carried the day it has obvious- 


| ly been “unmodern” to speak of a thing or 


need that is felt in every populous indus- 
trial land. Seemingly, it required only 
the book to create the and 
the company to call the town into be- 


company, 


ing; in reality it demanded a long train 
of conditions and circumstances. A main 
factor in its success has been its prox- 
imity to London; Londoners of means 
have invested in it, scores of trains a 
day carry its products to the metrop- 
olis, its people still feel a throbbing con- 
nection with the centre of English life. 
It should give an impulse to nothing so 
much as official city planning. “So far,” 
writes Mr. Purdom, “we have seen in 
the new countries only a repetition of 
many of the follies committed in nine- 
teenth-century Europe. In Canada, in 
Australasia, in New Zealand there are 
opportunities for building fine cities 
that, not in magnificence, but in their 
simple decent order, may secure 

health and well-being, and be the envy 
of the world.” Similarly, the factors 


that gave Letchworth its astounding de- 


| like 


a book as being merely right or wrong, 
good or bad, beautiful or ugly. Literature, 
the world, has become divided into 
books that tell the facts and books that 
are stimulating, books that uphold the ideal 
of moral goodness and books that are stim- 
ulating, books that concern themselves with 
the beautiful and books that are stimulat- 
ing. It is only an old-fashioned book-re- 
viewer who will point out that when a writ- 
er speaks on page of the 
terloo as won by Wellington and on page 
54 ascribes the victory to Bliicher, he must 
be wrong either in the one case or in the 
other. The modern book-reviewer will find 
the discrepancy merely stimulating. And if 
the author gives evident signs of being 
quite of touch with the literature on 
the Napoleonic wars, and occasionally spells 
the “Blutcher,” he 
lating than ever. This is not kindli- 
of criticism It is entirely new 
conception of criticism, which finds no use 
for the old definite forms of appraisal. It 
refuses to enter into sharp distinctions be- 


99 
“- 


out 


hame is more stimu- 


mere 


ness an 


tween the sheep and the goats. In the mod- 


ern vernacular, the sheep are “cautious” or 


“conservative” and the goats are stim- 
ulating. 

There is a companion word: “sugges- 
tive.” When a statement is obviously false, 


it is stimulating. When a statement has 


employees’ villages, of which there are! 


land falsehood to a fit of apoplexy 


| 


battle of Wa- | 


jand eugenics and criminology 





~~ 
44 


voyage to the west, is stimulating To 


write: “Ignorance is the adrocetua diaboli 


in the swirl of cosmic evolution,” is sug 
,;} gestive. Fortunate the book—and a great 
many books are fortunate nowadays—-which 
lends itself to characterization as being 
both stimulating and suggestive! To say 
that the Fathers of the Constitution wer 
a pack of rum-selling and slave-catching 
rascals is stimulating To say that the 
Fathers of the Constitution were a body of 


unpractical idealists is also stimulating 


is the beauty of the new criticism that th 
two books which say these two precis 
opposite things may be equally stimulating 
But if the writer, after describing tl 
Fathers of the Constitution as saints 
blackguards, as the case may be, goes « 
to say that we are all the creatures of 


the r tl 
he has 


com 


vironment, and that consequently 
of judges its imperatively necessary 
met the of 
pletely. Either as a stimulant or as a sug 
gestive he be re 
with 


requirements eriticism 


force is a man to koned 
of what’ 
that 
soclological 
critic Oads 
the scholar 
tradition of truth 


One 


Suggestive 
It 


how 


Stimulating to what? 
is truc 
the 


up-to-date 


Heaven only knows one 
can easily imagine 
treatise which the 
stimulating might 


brought up in the 


stimulate 
older 
can 
imagine how the ordinary stimulating book 
and lecture and tnterview on cancer cures 
would stime 
late the true scientist to alternate rage and 
despair. But evidently that cannot be what 
the reviewer means mean, 
that the reading one stimulating 
stimulates the reader to the reading 
another book equally stimulating? That ts 
undoubtedly true. The flood of books which 


have eschewed the older methods of patient 


Does he then 


of book 


of 


research, careful thought, and _ logical 
presentation, for the methods of stimula 
tive authorship, is sufficient testimony on 
that point. The difficulties of authorship 
have, of course, been almost done away 
with by substituting stimulation for rea 
son and fact. Only that there has arisen 
another difficulty. There is the inevitable 
law that stimulation, to remain effective, 


requires a constantly increasing dosage 


And it ie not every one, after all, that can 
keep on being more and more stimulating 
till we reach the tremendous hypoderm\k 
thrust of the stimulating Cubist and Fu 
turist. 

Fortunately, the men who are doing th 
serious work of the world in the sciences 
and the arts—and in criticism-—are not par 
ticularly concerned with the ordinary book 
reviewer's opinion. They are content to 
have their books described as cautious 


conservative or even stodgy, by comparison 


7 


| with the stimulating writers who are busy 
turning out new worlds and new moralities 
and new artistic conceptions while you 
wait. Or they may even find the situation 
stimulating. The babel of ignorant talk 
and senseless talk, the revolutionary for 


mulas that roll so smoothly off the tongue, 
the thinking and unshaped 
speech, can only stimulate the honest work 
er to tighten his lips bend his 
desk or his test-tubes little more de 
terminedly. He can afford to wait. Time 


welter of loose 


and over 


a 


}no meaning whatever, it is suggestive. To} will have its toll of the stimulators and 
| 
say that Queen Isabella was a pioneer of | the suggesters and the provocators and the 


velopment are but the factors that in- 
duce our corporations to build model 





feminism when she sent Columbus on his’ various dispensers 


of the various other 





S 


kinds of mental debauchery. Mr. Kipling’s 
intuition was right. It is only in the other 
world that the honest workmen are allowed 
to splash at ten-league canvases with 
brushes of comet's hair. In this world the 
good workmen are content with humbler 
tasks. They are satisfied to leave the ten- 
league canvases and the ethereal brushes 
to the stimulators. 


OPINION AND POPULAR 


GOVERNMENT. 


PUBLIC 


OxrForp, January 7. 
Mr. Lowell's “Governments and Par- 
ties in Continental Europe” is for Eng- 
lishmen the best and the most trustwor- 
thy authority with regard to Continental 
constitutionalism. His “Government of 
England” is by far the most complete, 


as it is also by far the best, description | 
of the English Constitution as it now} 


exists and works. He and Bryce are, 
in short, for the whole English-speaking 
world the leading constitutionalists of 
the day; but I venture with some con- 
fidence to predict that Mr. Lowell’s lat- 
est book,* when it has once become well 
known to English readers, will add a 
good deal to its author’s already high 
and well-acquired reputation. The book 
looks at first sight like a course of lec- 
tures delivered some years ago to the 
students at Johns Hopkins University. 
But it is something much rarer than a 
good course of lectures addressed to in- 
telligent youths. It in truth, the 
work of a constitutional jurist who ex- 
plores with care and elucidates with 
success some of the many fundamental 
problems presented 
tem of modern popular government as 
it is understood in the United States 
and in England. It shows that the writ- 
er of the book may be placed nearly on 
a level—and no greater praise can be 
given to any man—with Bagehot. The 
two writers are in some respects very 
unlike one another, yet they both have 
one quality in common: they both can 
take up old and well-worn questions and 
succeed in putting the inquiries with 
which they deal in a new light, and in 
a Iight gained, not by the use of para- 
dox, but the enunciation of plain 
though forgotten truths. My object in 
this letter is to justify my high estl- 
of “Public Opinion and Popular 
Government.” It is Impossible for me 
to follow of the most Inter- 
esting suggestions with which Mr. Low 
ell supplies his readers. I shall there 
fore vindicate the soundness of my lit- 
erary judgment by dwelling only upon 
two among the leading characteristics 
of a highly interesting book. 


is, 


by 


mate 


out many 


The first among the notable traits of 
this essay is that {t contains a new and 





*Public Opinion and Popular Government. By 
of Marvard Univer 
New York: Long 


A. Lawrence Lowell, President 
American Citizen Series 


Green & Co 


aity 


mane 


by the whole sys-! 
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original analysis of the nature of pub-| 


lic opinion. 


The term “public opinion” is so fa-| 
miliar to us all that we feel astounded | 
that it should need explanation. We 
fall into the common error of confound- | 
ing familiarity with knowledge, yet the 
simple truth is that the things, and 
above all the ideas, to which we are 
used, are just the things which not one 
man in ten thousand understands; and 
this for the obvious reason that he 
‘never even tries to understand them. 
He takes them,.if we may use the ex- 
| pression, as “matters of course.” Yet 
from the moment that we are asked, as 
we are by our author, what it is that we 
mean by the word “public” as employed 
in the term “public opinion,” or by the 
word “opinion” as forming part of the 
same term, we feel first surprised at 
the inquiry, and then acknowledge to 
ourselves that we have not got an an- 
swer thereto ready to hand. Let us 
now consider the sort of information, 
or, rather, suggestions, which our teach- 
er supplies to hesitating and puzzled 
pupils, be they hearers or readers. He 
shows us that the word “public,” when 
used, at any rate, to designate the kind 
of opinion which is supposed by most 
of us to be supreme in every demo- 
cratic state, is certainly by no means 
easy to define. It certainly does not 
mean necessarily the opinion of a ma- 
jority. To take an example suggested 
by Mr. Lowell, it would have been 
ridiculous to say at the outbreak of the 
War of Secession, that either the opin- 
ion of Southern Seceders or of North- 
ern Federalists was the public opinion 
of the United States. The plain state- 
ment of the case is that there were two 





opinions or beliefs diametrically oppos- 
,ed, one of which prevailed for the most 
part throughout the Northern States, 
and the other of which prevailed in the 
{Southern States, and neither of which 
could fairly be called the public opin- 
ion of the United States as a whole. It 
is again clear that public opinion does 
|not require unanimity. If the public 
epinion, say, of France was an opinion 
|entertained by every French citizen, we 
should soon find that in the first place 
no such public opinion ever existed on 
matters as to which sensible Frenchmen 
could dispute, and, further, that, as 
our author points out, the attempt to 
obtain a unanimity which never really 
exists, might, like the nominal respect 
for the liberum veto of a Polish Diet, 
turn out absolutely fatal to the mainte- 
nance of any rational system of govern- 
ment. 

The public opinion for which we are 
in search comes somewhat nearer to the 
common will, which, according to Rous- 
seau, ought to be sovereign in every dem- 
ocratic government. Whether, indeed, 
Rousseau himself ever succeeded, even 





‘in his own mind, in making clear the 
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distinction between the common will and 
the will of the majority, may seem to 
many readers of the “Contrat Social” 
most doubtful. The Saint of Jacobin- 
ism, who, if he had lived during the 
Reign of Terror, would have been speed- 
ily sent to the guillotine by Robespierre, 
was a thinker the clearness of whose 
style often concealed the inconsistency 


of his thought. The truth towards 
which Rousseau obscurely points is 
made clear by Mr. Lowell. It is that 


men are not, politically capable of main- 
taining a true public opinion unless they 
are agreed upon the aims of govern- 
ment, upon the principles by which 
these aims should be attained, and also 
upon the method by which the action 
of the government is to be determined. 
This kind of agreement is an essential 
condition for the existence of a true 
public opinion. It is a state of feeling 
which certainly may exist; it undoubt- 
edly more or less existed in England 
during the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century. Englishmen then, on 
the whole, agreed as to their conception 
of national prosperity or happiness. 
They agreed to a far greater extent than 
they themselves perceived as_to the 
means by which national prosperity 
should be promoted. They agreed also 
that the will of the nation, that is to 
say the common will, or the public 
opinion of England, should be expressed 
by Parliament as representing the elec- 
tors, and that the will of the nation 
thus expressed had a moral as well as a 
legal claim to obedience. 

If the expression “public” needs ex- 
planation, a good deal more complete 
than considerations of space allow me 
to borrow from our author, the expres- 
sion “opinion” itself receives from him, 
and assuredly deserves, equally careful 
examination. Opinion, even if it be 
public, is by no means always rational; 
it may often be more sentimental than 
reasonable. Yet it may be true opin- 
ion, though grounded on ideas which 
have little connection with logic. It 
may also be truly held, though adopted 
from others. It may be part of a man’s 
real belief simply because (and this in 
itself is no bad ground) it falls in with 
a man’s general view of life. But this 
general view is never perfectly true, 
and may be almost entirely false. Then, 
again, as to many topics a true public 
opinion can hardly exist. A sensible 
man, for instance, may be quite aware 
that on definite topics he ought to be 
guided by the results of scientific in- 
vestigation, or, in other words, by the 
opinion of men who possess the best 
knowledge obtainable. But, then, since 
even scientific men sometimes disagree 
with one another, in this case the non- 
scientific ignoramus must feel that on a 
given topic true wisdom lies in his hav- 
ing no opinion at all. It causes me im- 
mense regret that I cannot follow out 
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on the whole agree together, should get 
the information and receive the disci- 
pline necessary for giving expression to 
their agreement. And party government 
is the best machine hitherto invented 
|for collecting and expressing the opin- 
ion of millions of citizens. The party 
leaders, or the party managers, enable 
the voters to act in masses. Such lead- 


tor your readers the most interesting’ 
conclusions which Mr. Lowell suggests 
as to the questions in respect of which 
no public opinion can in reality exist, 
and the decision whereof should as far 
as possible be left to experts. 

The second leading characteristic of 
“Public Opinion and Popular Govern- 
ment” is the proof that an analysis of 
the nature of public opinion may make ers Or Managers are, in fact, to use a 
it possible, at any rate, to understand, happy expression of Mr. Lowell's, poli- 
if not always to solve, problems which /|ticians who act as brokers. They may 
puzzle thinkers and often harass the be honest brokers, who act with a view 
statesmen of civilized countries. to the benefit of their country; they 

may be respectable brokers, who act 


with a view to the interest of the party 
which they lead and who generally are 
persuaded that the interest of their 
party may be identified with the inter- 
est of their country; they may be dis- 
honest brokers, who nothing 


Let me explain the meaning of this 
statement by one salient illustration 
drawn from Mr. Lowell's treatise. Most 
of the readers of the Nation have, it 
may be assumed, from time to time de- 
fended or attacked the system of party 


care for 


government. How many of them, || except satisfying their own lust for pow- 
wonder, have distinctly asked them-'er, or, in the worst of all cases, their 
selves the question, How does it hap-| own love of money. The party sys- 
pen that in every modern democracy |tem, however, is, according to our au- 


thor’s teaching, the outcome neither of 
virtue nor of vice, but of necessity. It 
is the one method as yet invented for 
supplying to millions of voters the 
means, I might almost say the power, 
of common action. This, at least, is the 
inference which I draw from the teach- 
ing to be found in “Public Opinion and 
Popular Government”; it is an infer- 
ence of immense importance; it cannot 
be properly separated from the number 
of most ingenious and original sugges- 
tions made by our author as to increas- 
ing the utility and as to lessening the 
evils of party government. 


party government, whether we like it or} 
hate it, exists? Our author, at any rate, 
forces this inquiry upon the attention 
of his readers. He shows us that men 
of rare ability have proposed very dif-| 
ferent answers. The existence of par- 
ties, says a German writer, is to be at- 
tributed to natural diversities of tem- 
perament corresponding to the different 
states of maturity in man from youth to 
old age. The youthful man, whether he 
be young in years or young in spirit, is 
by nature a Radical; a middle-aged 
man is a Conservative; an old man is 
a Tory, or a reactionist. Other writers 
hold that political parties are caused by 
the conflict of interest between different 
forms of property. Gabriel Tarde, who I 
am glad to see receives from Mr. Low- 
ell the respect he so well deserves, 
traces the growth of partisanship to the 
contrast between the tendency to imi- 
tate traditional custom and the ten- 
dency to imitate new fashions, while 
Sir Henry Maine finds the origin of par- 
ties in the primitive combativeness of | 


haps allowed to criticise the 
which I have tried to expound. I trust 
I may have succeeded in justifying my 
meaning to be attached to the term 
“public opinion” does, in our author's 
hands, lead to conclusions both of theo- 
retical and of practical importance. 

A. V. Dicey. 


mankind. Each of these explanations | 
of partisanship may contain an ele-| qy— AMERICAN POLITICAL 
ment of truth, but none of them exact-| SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


ly meets the question in hand, namely,| 
why the system of party government ex-| 
ists with more or less vigor under every | 
form of modern democratic government. 
Our author supplies an answer, whether 


UrsBana, Ill, January 10. 

The Association held its tenth 
meeting in Washington, December 20 to 
January 1. Its 


annual 


headquarters were at 


wholly satisfactory or not, to this spe.|the Shoreham Hotel. The first session, 
cific question. Democracy is, he lays | on Tuesday afternoon, was devoted to| 
down, in every modern state the attempt! International Law, and papers were 
to govern in accordance with public|read by Mr. E. M. Borchard, Profs. 


Frank A. Updyke, N. Dwight Harris, and 
F. Wells Williams In the evening of 
the same day presidential 
| were delivered by Prof. W. W. Willough- 
by, on behalf of the American Political 
Science Association, and by Prof. W. F. 
Willoughby, on behalf of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. On 


opinion, and, further, to govern in ac- 
cordance with the public opinion of the 
vast mass of the citizens. Now, in a 
state which consists of many millions 
of citizens who, after all, can from the 
nature of things answer to any public 
question laid before them, only by a 
plain “No” or “Yes,” it is absolutely 
essential that the persons, whether Con- 
servatives, Liberals, or Radicals, who 


sion was devoted to political 





On some other occasion I may be per- 
doctrine | 


assertion that a sound analysis of the} 


addresses | 


Wednesday morning, December 31, a ses-| 
theory, | 





79 


Getteil, 


Alpheus 


with papers by Prot. Rh. G ar 
Ernest Brunken, and Mr Hi 
Snow. Mr. Robert Lansing, who was to 
have presented a paper, 
bly His paper, 
appear in the Proceedings of the Asso 
At the Wednesday afternoon 
which devoted to 
tive reference bureaus, papers were pr 
sented by Prof. Chester Lloyd 
Hon. Robert L. Owen, Mr. Donald Ric} 


Was unavoida 


absent. however, will 


ciation. 


session, was legisla 


lor 


ute 


berg, and Dr. Horace E. Flack. In th 
discussion that followed, Dr. Charles 
McCarthy, Mr. John A. Lapp, and M: 
Eliott H. Goodwin took part. Wednes 
day evening was devoted to Congression 
al procedure, with papers by Mr. A 
Maurice Low, Prof. W. F. Willoughby, 
Prof. J. W. Garner, and Dr. J. David 
Thompson. Thursday morning was «d: 


voted to a conference on instruction 
government. Papers were read by Profs 


Edgar Dawson and J. Lynn Barnard, 
and a committee report was presented 
by Prof. C. G. Haines. The discussion 
at this meeting was participated in by 
Profs. Clyde L. King, J. Q. Dealey, 1 
M. Sait, Dr. Arthur W. Dunn, and Hon 
P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Educa 
tion. The Thursday afternoon session 


was devoted to the business meeting of 
the Association, and reports were pri 
sented by Prof. C. G. Haines, chairman 


of the committee oa instruction in go 
ernment; Dr. E. A. Fitzpatrick, seer 
tary of the committee on practical in 
struction in goveinment; Prof. Ernst 
Freund, chairman of the committee on 
legislative methods; and Prof. Clyde L 
| King, chairman of the committee on 
city and county government. 

Prof. W. W. Willoughby’s presidential 
address on “The Individual and the 
State” discussed the philosophical con 
| ception of the sphere of State activity, 


and concluded that there were no Iim 


its upon governmental action for the a 
complishment of social purposes The 
state as an organ of socicty may prop 
erly be employed to effect social ends 
The presidential address of Prof. W. F 
Willoughby, of the American Associa 
tion for Labor Legislation, dealt with 


Labor Legislation” 


activity of go 


the “Philosophy of 
and favored a broad 
ment in that sphere 


ern 


Dr. Ernest Brunken’'s paper on mi 
Political 
lation” 
to the Association, 
attention At the 
Congressional Procedure 


Tendencies Modern 


of the 


in 


{ 


was one 
att 
meeting 


d 


by 


and 
tin 


were Prof \y 


suggestion: made 
Willoughby and Dr. J. David T 
Willoughby irged the 

organization of Congress 


its 


ompeon 


Professor urg no! 
effective 
the performance of 
| non-legislative business, and Dr. Thomp 
son presented among other things sta- 
tistica] tables of the actual work per- 


|formed by the various committees of 


for 


supervisory or 


| Congress. 
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The distinctly practical subjects dis- 
cussed at the sessions devoted to legis- 
lative reference bureaus and to instruc- 
tion in government attracted perhaps 
the greatest attention. Especially im- 
portant was the session on instruction 
in government, at which a committee 
report was presented by Prof. C. G. 
Haines. Mr. Claxton, the Commissioner 
of Education, at this meeting pledged 
his support to the investigation under- 
taken by the Association with refer- 
ence to political science teaching. 

The discussion of methods of teach- 
ing insisted upon the practical element, 
and this was still further emphasized by 
the report of the committee on practical | 
instruction in government. This com- 
mittee was constituted for the purpose) 
of considering plans for combining prac- | 
tical experience with academic training 
in government, and during the year it | 
had accomplished a great deal in the| 
investigation of this subject. Important 
committee reports on legislative meth-| 
ods and on city and county government | 
were also made to the Association. 

New committees were constituted to! 
deal with the subjects of ballot forms 
and of freedom of teaching in American | 
educational institutions. 

The officers of the Association for the! 
year 1914 are: Hon. John Bassett Moore, 
president; Prof. Charles E. Merriam, 
first vice-president; Prof. G. G. Wilson, 
second vice-president; Prof. L. S. Rowe, 
third vice-president; W. F. Dodd, secre- | 
tary-treasurer. W. F. D. | 


| 


| 
| 


|}in the State is 456. 


| 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 
Reports were received last year at the 
New York State Fducation Department 
from 477 free lending libraries in the State, 
showing total of 4.707472 volumes in 
stock and a circulation of 21,530,294. These 
figures show a gain over the previous year) 
of 13 in the number of libraries reporting, | 
285,571 in their stock of books, and 1,221,- 
118 Since 1893, when the 
present of supervision and 
ald for free libraries was adopted, there 
has been a five-fold growth In the number 
of libraries, and a nine- 
fold growth in public of the libraries 
rhe circulation is now more 
than greater than tn 1893, and 
the great increase In stock 
circulation per volume in 
doubled. There are five 
and each book receives 


a 


circulation 


State 


In 
system 


volumes tn free 
use 
per-caplta 
six times 
notwithstanding 
of the 
atock 


times more 


hooks, 
has almost 
books, 
nearly twice the amount of use 

In thelr financial statements for the past 
the libraries of the State show a 
total of $3,814,875 available for the year's 
expenses Of this amount $1,738,420 was 
provided from local taxation, $687,955 from 
$196,447 from the 
for support and 


year 


interest on endowments 
State (including $136,860 
rehabilitation of the State Library), 
023 from gifts, $21,317 from entertainments, 
and $1,091,710 from balances on hand and 
miscellaneous sources. Library appropria- 
tions from local taxation were greater by 
$116,988 than in the preceding year. The 
amount expended for books, pertodicals, 
and binding was $1,030,804, and for library 


|; cents, 


$79,- | 


| Salaries $1,661,104. Estimating salaries in| Public Library, by will of W. A. Spencer, 


one-half his residuary estate and his pri- 
vate library; to Glens Falls, by will of 
Henry Crandall, estate worth $500,000, to 
be applied at discretion of trustees to pub- 
lic park, Boys’ Saving Club, and public 
library; to Hamilton College library, $100,- 
000 for a building from unnamed benefac- 
tor. 

Of the 110 gifts reported, only three were 
from Mr. Carnegie, and these represent 
less than 3 per cent. of the total value of 
the year’s gifts. It is worthy of note also 
that for every dollar given to libraries by 


terms of circulation, it appears that the 
| aventen are paying 7% cents in personal 
service for each book issued. This, how-| 
}ever, includes libraries where circulation} 
| represents perhaps less than half the ser-| 
vice rendered. 

Of the 52 cities of the State, 46 are now 
| Provided with free public libraries, two 
| others have subscription libraries available 
to all on the payment of a small fee, two 
| provide limited library service through the, 
public-school library, and two provide no 
public-library facilities whatever. The lat- 
ter, however, Lackawanna and Watervliet,| the State, $33 was given by private donors. 
are in a sense parts of neighboring cities,| To complete this survey of the library 
and individuals may obtain library privi-| resources and activities of the State, there 
leges from those cities. There are 24 vil-| must be added the statistics of library 
lages in the State having each a popula-| facilities and circulation provided by the 
tion of 5,000 or above. In all but three of State Library, with its unique department 
these, free or public libraries have been Of travelling libraries, which serves as a 
provided. They have an average stock of| free library for all the people of the State, 
9,174 volumes and an average circulation of| particularly for those without other library 
29,651. | facilities. Last year small libraries, aver- 

The total number of incorporated villages @&ing 41 volumes each, making a total of 
In 224 of these, or just | 45,651 volumes, were sent for local use to 
about one-half, there are regularly char-| 00 less than 1,114 localities or groups of 
tered free libraries, and in about one-half, readers. This was a gain over any pre- 
of the remainder the school libraries pro-| Vious year of more than 250 libraries sent 
vide some free-library privileges. Outside | ut, and is double the number reported ten 
of incorporated cities and villages, there, Years ago. 
are 134 communities or districts which have In the library situation of the State as 
regularly chartered free libraries, support-|a whole, the most striking feature is, of 
ed in part by district or town taxes, but course, the rapid development and huge 
depending mainly on voluntary contribu-|totals shown by the great city libraries. 
tions, membership fees, and proceeds from! Thus of the total stock of 4,707,472 volumes 
entertainments. .| in all the free libraries of the State, 3,459,- 

Of the total of $1,738,420 appropriated | 359 are in the cities and 2,061,743 in Great- 
from local taxes last year for library; eT New York alone; and of the total annual 
support, $1,651,324, or 95 per cent., was pro- cireulation, numbering 21,530,294 volumes, 
vided by the cities. Greater New York | 18,300,454 were issued to city borrowers. 
provided $1,232,366, or 70 per cent., of this| But when it is considered that 76 per cent. 
amount. Reduced to a per-capita basis, the/| of the population of the State is contained 
figures mean that Greater New York is |in cities, and that the population outside 
paying for each unit of population a li-| of cities is now actually less than it was 
brary tax of 25 cents, Buffalo 24 ecents,|twenty years ago, the development of I- 
Syracuse 32 cents, Rochester 14 cents, Utica| braries in the villages and rural districts 
34 cents, Mt. Vernon 46 sents, Albany 14 of the State must be regarded as even more 
cents, Yonkers 17 cents, New Rochelle 44 notable than that in the cities. Thus, of 
cents, Poughkeepsie 43 cents, Schenectady | the 477 free libraries shown in the year’s 
15 cents, Binghamton 22 cents, Niagara’ reports, 319 are outside of cities, and these 


Falls 25 cents, Watertown 26 cents, Troy 8, have a total stock of books numbering 1,- 
| 248,113 and an annual circulation of 3,238,- 


cents, Auburn 15 cents. The tax per vol-| . lib , 
ume circulated In these cities was: Great-|840—an average for each o peed ee 
er New York 8.6 cents, Buffalo 10 cents,|f 3,912 volumes in stock and 10,122 circula- 


Syracuse 12.5 cents, Rochester 30 cents | tion. Of the total gain last year of 1,221,- 
Utica 14 cents, Mt. Vernon 9 cents, Albany 118 in circulation from free libraries, 598,- 
4 cents, Yonkers 7 cents, New Rochelle 10| 077, or nearly one-half, was from libraries 
Poughkeepsie 12 cents, Schenectady |°Utside of cities, representing only one- 
7 cents, Binghamton 6 cents, Niagara Falls| Garter of the population. 
10 cents, Watertown 9 cents, Troy 6 cents, | The full strength of the showing in the 
Auburn 9 cents. It is worthy of note that;smaller towns will perhaps best appear 
several of the cities which are paying the| from a comparison with conditions reported 
highest per-capita rate for their libraries|jn other States having State library com- 
are getting a more than corresponding cir-| missions or bureaus of recognized efficien- 
culation, so that their tax per unit of issue! cy. Thus, Wisconsin is generally recog- 
is among the lowest, illustrating the fact; nized in the West and Middle West as a 
that In many cases an Increased tax makes! model for other States in its library sys- 
for positive economy in results. tem and its library propaganda. It has 
One hundred and ten different Hbraries|q population almost exactly equal to that 
were benefited during the year by gifts or of New York outside of cities. In the whole 
bequests, each valued at $100 or more, the! of that State, according to its last report, 
largest number of libraries ever thus ben-| there were 165 free libraries, 90 library 
efited in a single year. The total amount buildings, 987,254 volumes, and a property 
of gifts and bequests is estimated at $1,-/ in library buildings amounting to $1,764,- 
123,291, the greater part of which was for| 000. The extra-city poulation of New York 
buildings, grounds, or permanent endow-| has twice the number af free libraries, 
|ments. The larger gifts were as follows: | twice the number of buildings, a quarter 
To Columbia University, a building to house| more books, and a greater valuation tn l- 
the library of architecture and art, cost-| brary buildings than the whole State of 
ing $500,000, from S. J. Avery; to New York Wisconsin. 
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Indiana, with a population greater than 
that of rural New York and a mode! library 
law and commission, reports 145 free or 
public libraries and 106 library buildings, 
more than one-half the latter being gifts 
from Carnegie. Both in libraries and build- 
ings rural New York has twice the facili- 
ties reported for the whole of the Hoorier 
State. 

California, with a population substan- 
tially larger than that of rural New York, 
and with a model library system, reports 
for the whole State 124 free libraries sup- 
ported by city tax, 21 county library sys- 
tems, 54 subscription libraries, and 60 as- 
sociation libraries, a total of 259, of which 
not more than 205. are free. It has 117 
library buildings, 80 of which are Carne- 
gie gifts. The total of free libraries and 
buildings is at least a third less than that 
of the smaller population in rural New 
York. Even Massachusetts, which was the 
first State to establish a State department 
for library extension, and which boasts a 
free library for every township, has fewer 
free libraries in operation in proportion to 
population than the village and country 
part of’ New York. ASA WYNKOOP. 
(Head of Public Libraries Section, New 

York State Education Department.) 


Correspondence 





THE SOCIAL EMERGENCY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

SIR: Concerning matters of sex and 
reproduction, there has been for many gen- 
erations a conspiracy of silence. The si- 
lence is now broken. Whatever may be 
the wisdom or the folly of this change of 
attitude, it is a fact, and it constitutes 
a social emergency. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the 
taboo prevailed. Certain subjects were 
rarely mentioned in public, and then only 
in euphemistic terms. The home, the 
church, the school, and the press joined 
in the conspiracy. Supposedly, they were 
keeping the young in a blessed state of 
innocence. As a matter of fact, other agen- 
cies were busy disseminating falsehoods. 
Most of our boys and girls, having no op- 
portunity to hear sex and marriage and 
motherhood discussed with reverence, heard. 
these matters discussed with vulgarity. 
While those interested in the welfare of 
the young withheld the truth, those who 
could profit by their downfall poisoned 
their minds with error and half-truths. 
An abundance of distressing evidence show- 
ed that nearly all children gained infor- 
mation concerning sex and reproduction 
from foul sources—from misinformed play-| 
mates, degenerates, obscene pictures, book- 
lets, and advertisements of quack doctors. 
At the same time the social evil and its 
train of tragic consequences showed no 
abatement. 


The past few years have seen a sudden 
change. Subjects formerly tabooed are now 
thrust before the public. The plain-spoken 
publications of social hygiene societies are) 
distributed by hundreds of thousands. Pub- 
lic exhibits, setting forth the horrors of | 


place. Motion-picture film« portray white- 


The Nation 


and show exactly how an innocent girl may 
be seduced, betrayed,and sold. The stage finds 
it profitable to offer problem plays concern- 
ed with illicit with prostitution, and 
even with the results of venereal contagion. 
Newspapers that formerly made only brief 
references to co-respondents, houses of ill 
repute, statutory 
charges, now fill columns with detailed ac- 
counts of divorce trials, traffic in 
earnings of prostitutes, and raids on houses 
Novels that might have been condemned and 
suppressed a few decades ago are now list- 
ed among the best sellers Lectures on 
sex hygiene and morals are widely, 
four hundred le« having 
given under the auspices of single 
society. Fraudulent doctors, while obeying 
the letter of new laws, are bolder than ever 


love, 


offences, and serious 


women, 


given 


above such tures 


been a 


in some directions, and use the alarm 
caused by the production of “Damaged 
Goods,” for example, as a means of snar 
ing new victims. Generations of silence, 
enforced by the powerful influence of so0- 
cial custom, have been suddenly followed 
by a campaign of pitiless publicity, sanc- 
tioned by eminent men and women, and 
carried forward by the agencies of public 
education that daily reach the largest num- 
ber of human beings—namel the press, 
the motion picture, and the stage 


This far-reaching change 
of society is fraught with 
gers, because 
the mere 


in the customs 
immediate dan- 
know whether 
concerning 
sexual processes, diseases will 
do a given individual The 
effect of such information upon any person 
is unquestionably determined by his physio- 
logical age, by his nervous system, by the 
manner and time of the presentation of 
the subject, above all by his will 
and the controlling that 
quired along with scientific facts. We 
have not discovered thoroughly trust- 
worthy pedagogical principles, administra- 
tive methods, and printed materials for 
public education in matters of So 
difficult and complicated are the problems, 
and so disastrous are mistakes in this field 
of instruction, that the home, the church, 
and the institutions to which 
young people should naturally look for 
truth in all matters, the agencies best 
qualified to solve the problems—are ex- 
tremely cautious and conservative. | 


not 
of 


vices, 


do 
knowledge 


we 
facts 
and 
harm or good 


power 


ideals are ac- 


sex. 


the school 


Great as are the industrial and political | 
revolutions of modern times, it is doubt- | 
ful if anything so deeply concerns the com- | 
ing generations as our measure of success 
in confronting the present social emergency. | 

Here mistakes will not do; here incom- | 
petent teachers trusted. Ill-| 
advised efforts to teach sex hygiene may| 
aggravate the very evils we are trying to) 
assuage. Because the subject is of vital | 
importance, education in sexual hygiene 
and morals must proceed cautiously and) 
conservatively; according to tried methods, 
psychologically sound; always under the) 
control of men and women of maturity, who 


cannot be 


|see the present emergency in its many} 
teach, whose/| Of the National Guard of Pennsylvania 


phases, who know how to 
character is in keeping with the highest! 
ideals of their work. 
Unhappily, not all 
been stimulated by 
speech to thrust 


of 
the 


j 
new freedom of} 


formers, are safe leaders. 


those who have constabulary 





Si 


not a satisfactory substitute for knowledge 


Some are hysterical At a recent purity 
convention a woman sald, “I know littl 
about the facts, but it is wonderful how 
much ignorance can accomplish when a 
companied by devotion and persistenc: 
That declaration was applauded. Some peo 
ple appear to believe that they will arrive 
,gately if they go rapidly enough and 
enough, even though they may be going in 
the wrong direction Young people of « 
posite sexes, finding evidence on eve! and 
that the traditional taboo is removed, dis 
cuss the subject for personal plea rl 
books in the field of social hygiene which 
have most scrupulously and u sfull 
avoided everything that might be sexually 
stimulating are not the ones bought by 
the largest numbers The demand for 
erotic publications is so great as to warn 
us in advance that the new freedom will 
prove dangerous for many whose minds 
are already unclean The propaganda for 
chastity is unlike many others, In that 
there is special danger of doing injury to 
the very ones in special need of help 
The American Social Hygiene Associa 
tion and affiliated societies have arisen to 
meet the present social emergency rhey 
are temporary expedients rheir chief aim 


They should frustrate 


dangerous 


ia public education 
the efforts of all 
hasten the day when the home, the church, 
and the school shall their full re- 
sponsibilities in the teaching of sexual hy- 
giene and morals. 
WILLIAM 
(Vice-President Social Hygiene Assoc lation 


agencies and 


meet 


TRUFANT FOSTER. 


President Pacific Coast Federation for 

Sex Hygiene.) 

Reed College Portland, Ore., January 14 

THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY’ 
To THE EpIToR Or THE NATION: 

Sin: My attention is drawn to the aj 
pearance of my name in the Constructive 


Quarterly for September and for December 
in the list of the Editorial Board. Will you 
kindly to in column 
that I my 
publication last May at that 
quested that name should be 
from the list? DICKINSON S. MILLER 


permit me say your 


resigned connection with this 


and time re 


my removed 


New York, January 17. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD OF PENNSYL 
VANIA, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your issue of January 1 you refer 
to the National Guard of Pennsylvania, and 
in the next paragraph you “In the 
street-car strike in Philadelphia tn 1919, 
company of militia was disarmed and made 
ridiculous by a mob of women, 
promptly handled and made to behave by a 
small body of police.” 

To a person reading 
did not know the truth, it would appear 
that the company of militia was a part 
As 
a matter of fact, it is no more a part of 
the National Guard than it is of the State 
It is called the State Fencl- 
bles, and at the present time it is merely 


say 
a 


which was 


your article who 


themselves forward as|a social organization of which most of the 
venereal diseases, are sent from place to|teachers of sex hygiene and as social re-| members are young boys. 
Some are ig-| support from the State and is supported by 
slavers, prostitutes, and restricted districts, norant and unaware that enthusiasm is’ the city of Philadelphia. 


It receives ne 
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the Nation and for seven 
member of the Guard, I 
ht that you should correct this 
impression. the strike 
Guard of Pennsylvania 
that it as 
soldiery in the 
\. Woop 


As a reader of 


ears National 


think it rig 


wrong In coal of 


we the vational 


proved its worth and showed is 


other citizen 


g00d as any 
ounts THOMA 
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rHeE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 


TION 


ASSOCIA- 


To 


Sik 


THE EpITtoR or THE NATION 


of 
of 


an 


January 8 there 
the Charleston 
Historical 
defined 
methods 
of the 


movement Was 


In the Nation 


appeared an account 


of the Americ 
well 


existing 


meeting Asso- 
movement 
dis- 
of 
an 


Whicl i 
ertain was 
a “dil 


officer 


ussion 
This 
of the 
awaited the 
of the 
rather expected 
the re 
well-taken 


system 


business meeting. 
appearance of the 
with some 
that little 
which lie 
objections to 
the officers 
this is a vital 


important feature 
I have 
innual account meeting 
uriosity, as I 
would be 
behind 


pre 


said about 
the 


methods 


asons 
the 
of 


ques- 


of 
As 


and 


ent electing 


Clation 
useful 


1 great organization 


nts and scholars, | may venture 


it. 
constitution 


comments 
tion 4 the 
Historical Association, 
the last official 


some upon 
of 


as it 


the 
ap- 


fol- 


ot 
erican 


report, is as 


in 


rhe officers shall be a president, two vice 

idents, a retary, a secretary of the 
1 curator, a treasurer, and an ex- 
ecutive council consisting of the foregoing 
officers and six other members elected by 
the Association, with the ex-presidents of 
the Association These shall be 
elected hallot at each regular annual 
meeting of the tssociation 


pre 


ouncil, 


onmcera 
by 


The last ntence ts ind unmistak 
It 
ection of ers 


ul As 


plain 


ol ic low regulating 


the 


of the American 


ition It is not possible 


Histori 
officers in any 
in the 


laid down con 


interested, and 


ctive 
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‘call such methods oligarchical, but the word! The leading port of entry for these 


certainly fits. 

It does not appear by what authority 
the council presumes to appoint this nomi- 
nating committee. The Association itself,| 
the creator of the council, certainly has| 
no authority to appoint such a committee, | 
but it seems that the council has. That 
it has such authority seems to) 
be beyond question. | 

There have been many and long-con-| 
/tinued murmurs beneath the surface 
against such methods, and they at last 
found expression at Charleston, much to 
‘the evident astonishment of some of the 
leaders, and to the manifest pleasure of 
the rank and file. 

The American Historical is 
suffering from a dangerous It 
cannot be cured by homeopathic treatment. 
It for the knife. If I know any- 
thing of the sentiment of the modest, earn-| 
men who sustain the Asso-| 
will not submit further to 
arbitrary and unconstitutional methods in 
the administration affairs of one 
of the greatest associations of scholars in 
the world. 

I have no personal criticism to make of 
any one. I do not wish to be understood | 
as finding fault with the officers of the As- 
sociation, past or present. I am not an 
office-seeker, for | well know that my ac- | 
tion at Charleston prevents me from ac- 
cepting an official position in the Associa-| 
tion for years to come, if not for all time. | 

DUNBAR ROWLAND. 


assumed 


Association 
disease. 


is a case 


schoiarly 
clation, they 


est, 


of the 


Mississippi Department of Archives and History, 


Jackson, Miss., January 12. ' 
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COMMERCE IN ANCIENT CHINA. 


Chu-Fan-chi: Chinese and Arab Trade in 
the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 
By Chau Ju-kua. Translated from} 
the Chinese and annotated by Fried-| 
rich Hirth and W. W. Rockhill. St.| 
Petersburg: Printing Office of the Im-| 


| Varied products was Canton, and the 


Government took good care to obtain a 
considerable share of the imports for 
itself. As a general rule, this share 
amounted to 30 per cent. of the goods, 
and as any attempt at smuggling was 
punished by the prompt confiscation of 


| the entire cargo, there was probably but 


little loss on this score. The result, 
however, of an experiment made by 
China to augment this trade by the insti- 
tution of an active propaganda among 
the foreign traders and by the Issuing of 
especially fdvorable licenses to a number 
of importers, shows how risky a thing 
is governmental interference with the 
normal course of supply and demand. 
The volume of trade was, of course, 
greatly increased, but not enough buy- 
ers could be found, and the Government 
officials in the interior provinces had 
to bestir themselves to procure pur- 
chasers by offering inducements for bar- 
ter (p. xix). 

These medieval maritime traders had 
many difficulties to contend with be- 
sides those arising from the risks of 
navigation. If a ship got off her course 
and put into the first port at hand, a 
pretext was often found to confiscate 
her cargo. Then there were the inevita- 


| ble “presents’”’ which had to be bestowed 


on the port officers, and as these were 
virtually the same for all craft, there 
was little or no profit for the owner of 
a small ship. Moreover, the individual 
traders had not only to guard against 
the rapacity of outsiders, but also 
against the possible dishonesty of their 
fellow-traders on shipboard; during the 
voyage each trader slept on top of his 
goods. 

Chau Ju-kua tells us that some of the 
Indian traders carried with them, in 
opaque glass bottles, a kind of “holy 
water,” which would still tempests if it 
were poured out over the sea. This 
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It may} 


tion which the author has picked up in 
the older chronicles, or has heard from | 
|}contemporary merchants or navigators. | 
In the second part a number of products | 
from foreign lands 
passed in review. Here we have 
|various kinds of incense, choice nuts 
and condiments, costly ornamental 
woods, a few precious stones, ivory and 


brought to China 


are 


rhinoceros horns, tuortoise-shell, decora-| 


|tive feathers, ambergris, and a special 
|chapter devoted to parrots. The very 
full notes with which the work has been 
provided by its translators and editors 
| constitute a veritable mine of valuable 
information from all attainable sources 
|regarding the matters treated of in the 
| text. 


|times of Aristotle and Pliny, may have 
some connection with this story. 

In a medieval record we need not be 
| surprised to find mention of sorcery and 
sorcerers. It is stated that on the Somali 
coast there were many enchanters, who 
had the power to change themselves 
into “birds, beasts, or aquatic animals,” 
and were thus able to terrorize the 
inhabitants. They were. also greatly 
feared by the traders, for it was con- 
fidently asserted that, by their charms, 
they could paralyze the movement of a 
ship, so that she could sail neither for- 
ward nor backward. It is stated that 
“the Government has formally forbidden 
this practice” (pp. 130 ff.). Marco Polo 
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teils much the same story of these sor-|rather a foreign custom. The Ton- 


cevers. 

Among the objects of value to be 
found in foreign countries, diamonds 
and pes ls are not forgotten. Of the 
Indian diamonds it is said that they 
“look like fiuor-spar” and 
would not melt “when exposed to fire an 
hundred times.” 
ness of the stone, Chau Ju-Kkua adds: “It 
can cut jade.” The use of diamond dust 
for this purpose may have been of spe- 
cial interest to the Chinese writer, as a 
means of conquering the extreme tough- 
ness of jade, the favorite precious sub- 
stance in China. 
hand, were muci# better known to the 
Chinese, and have always been much 
more prized among them than diamonds. 
While the finest specimens came from 
the Cingalese and Persian fisheries, 
China herself had extensive fisheries in 
the southern islands off the coast of 
Lién-ché6u-fu; these fisheries were al- 
ready exhausted in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Of the perils encountered by 
pearl-divers in the pursuit of their voca- 
tion, Chau Ju-kua gives the following 
grewsome details: 

Pearl-fishers, with ropes fastened around 
their bodies, their ears and noses stopped 


with yellow wax, are let down into the 
water about 200 or 300 feet or more, the 
ropes being fastened on board. When a| 


man makes a sign by shaking the rope, he 
pulled Before done, 
ever, a soft quilt is made as hot as possible 
in boiling water, in order to over 
the diver the moment comes out, lest 
he should be seized with a fit of ague and 
They may fall in with huge fishes, 
dragons, and other sea monsters and have 
their stomachs ripped open or a limb brok- 
en collision with their dorsal fins. 
When the people on board notice even so 
much as a drop blood the surface 
of the water, this is a sign to them that 
the diver has been swallowed a fish. 
Cases occur in which the pearl-fisher makes 
a signal with his rope and the man holding 
it on board is not able pull up; 
then the whole crew pull with their 
strength, and bring him with 
bitten off by a monster. (P. 230.) 


is up. this is how- 
throw 


he 


die. 
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of on 
by 
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all 
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to 


up 
The roundness of a pearl, a necessary 
mined by putting the pearl on a plate; 


about all day. To avoid the payment of 
duty, traders often sewed up their pearls 
in the lining of their garments, and 
sometimes concealed them in the hollow 
handles of their umbrellas. Transpar- 
ent stones, resembling cat’s-eyes, were 
brought from certain streams in Mala-| 
bar. They were believed to have been 
generated by the vitalizing force ema-| 
nating from certain sparkling substances 
on the face of the cliffs rising above the 
streams (p. 88). The real cat's-eye was | 
in the time of our author a favorite} 
jewel for ring-setting, and these rings | 
were frequently worn by foreigners in 
Canton. Indeed, the wearing of rings 
appears to have been looked upon as 
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| Ancient Rulers to all creatures 


feet | 


| bred 
characteristic of the finest, was deter-| tor a clerkship in a Government office 
| which, at the most, will bring him but 
if it were perfectly round, it would roll | 


| thor, 


lly, the writer’s tone is less direct. 


| whom he 


|}quinese, who favored thé habit, had 
rings which were sometimes worth 
|}much as “a hundred gold pieces.” Some 
|} were set with the bezoar stone 
in Chinese), and if any one took poison 
|}unawares he had but to lick the bezoar 
in his ring and this was supposed to act 
as an antidote. In Borneo, at this pe- 
lriod, a finger-ring was one of the pres- 
ents to a bride, and in the Chola do- 
minion, on Coromandal coast, en- 
gagement rings of gold or silver were 
-exchanged between the respective repre 
|sentatives of bride and groom. 

It is pleasant to remark that in the 
time of Chau Ju-kua, the use of king 
feathers for ornamental pur- 
poses was forbidden by law, the supply, 
;}such as it was (for luxury would not be 
idenied), being smuggled by dishon- 
lest traders. p., the 
reigning Chinese Emperor issued the fol- 
lowing edict against the of these 
feathers, for the making of brocades, or 
for any other form of personal adorn- 
ment (pp. 235-6): 


as 


(mo-so 


he 


| fishers’ 


in 
As early as 1107 a. 


use 


The Ancient Rulers in their governmental 
measures extended the principle of humani- 


a) 
ty to plants, trees, birds 


and beasts. Now 
the depriving of living creatures of their 
life, in order to get their plumage for a 


perfectly frivolous purpose, is certainly un- 
worthy the extended the 
We there- 
fore order the officials to stop the practice 


of kindness by 


on pain of punishment 


The items we have presented here, 
gleaned almost at random, show what a 
storehouse little-known and curious 


information the book is. There is a very 


of 


| full index. 
CURRENT FICTION. 
Irishmen All. By G. A. Birmingham. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


In his latest work, a volume of char- 
acter sketches, Mr. 
tle patience with countrymen who “play 
at life, content with a bare living 
instead of taking risks. 


Hannay shows lit- 


safe” 
Many a college- 
man, we are to infer, casts about 


£300 a year. ‘“‘He might,” says the au- 
“have into a stockbroker's 
office and learned to gamble. It 
dangerous sport, leading to bankruptcy 
sometimes, to jail occasionally; but the 
gambler has his great moments.” Usual- 
In 
the politician, 
even though under- 
stands him, the of Timothy 
Sweeny, who, having insulted a police- 
man, received in turn a bleeding nose: 


gone 


is a 


the chapter devoted to 


loves he 


story is 


Timothy, who had the instinct for effect 
possessed by all great men, held up his 
dripping hands and turned his face, then 
rather streaky, to his admirers “This,” 
he said, “is the blood which I have shed} 
for Ireland!” 






it was then, | think, that we first ga 
to realize that Timothy Sweeny would 
make a good member of l’arliament 
Other chapters sketch the squirecn 
the country gentleman, the farmer, th 
publican, parish priest, et Phat on 
the farmer represents a subdued, tendé: 
side of the author which his fondnesa 
for farce all too frequently rowds out 
The Great Pian, By Edith lluntington 
Mason. Chicago: A. C. McClurg &.t 
“The Great Plan” is of suffrag: 
spiration, and involves an alliance wi 


a millionaire’s pocketbook That 
what permitted Emma to carry out t 
pet scheme she had hit upon as presi 
dent of the Vassar College Suffrage Club 
Upon leaving 
father to buy her a littl 
Rhine from which to direct operatio 
towards the liberation the soul of 
the German Hausfrau from the |! lag 
of Kinder, Kiche, and Kleider. Her plan 
was to induce the German Jungfrau to 
emigrate from Germany 

men behind her. The resulting depo; 
lation of the Empire would undoubted! 
bring the Kaiser to terms took 
headquarters in her and in 
stalled lieutenants in other parts of Ge 


she induced 


college, 
castle on t! 
ot 


mor 
one 


leaving t) 


Emma 


up castle 


many. Then began the canvass for souls 
The number of women who had consent 
ed leave home had reached 
proportions when the Berlin police p 
Forthwit 


to roodly 
if 


a stop to further operations 


Emma _ attacked the _ citadel—HBerlin 
Working upon her knowledge of female 
psychology—obtained at Vassar-—-she 
made the vote a “craze.” Fashionable 
|}women, including princesses of the 
blood, left their homes, formed a Boy 
cott League, and took up residence far 
from the men. Then the Kaiser, alarm 


ed, showed his hand He offered the 
ladies a court ball at which a prize 1s 
to be given for the most becoming cos 
tume. He had put the crucial test 
Miss Mason introduces into her story 


in mouldy dungeons, light 


in 


prisoners 
gleaming windows lit by the 
never-dying of knights of yor 
revels of crusaders at the witching hour 


turret 
love 


of night, and reporters’ attempts to 
write up the activities In the suffrage 
camp. How these occurrences were fpr 
sible, how the entire affair worked out 
whether the soul of the German fans 
frau was freed from bondage, whether 
Emma kept her vows of spinsterhood 
the modest reviewer could scarcely ¢ 
pete with Miss Mason in the tell 

All Men Are Ghosts. By L. P. Jacks 


New York: 

In this volume are 
ber of those exercises 
of fiction which the 
tor of the Hibbert Journal puts forth 
from time to time. He is a born 
story-teller; but the form of fiction 
no longer even theoretically reserved for 
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a num 
direction 


edi 


not 
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that rare person. Few people now pre- 
tend to require that a story be a story: 
it may be a vehicle or a stalking-horse, 
a canal or a pulpit. Mr. Jacks is, we 
understand, a philosopher and a psychol- 
ogist; but he has a human hankering 
for a wider and perhaps more genial 
audience than is supplied by the Hib- 
bert Journal. And the best way to tie a 
knot on the street-corner is to don the 
robe and the posture of the professional 
story-teller. 

That Mr. Jacks is supporting the rdéle 
with some success is proved by the fact 
that two of the narratives in this collec- 
tion—certainly the best two—have been 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly. In only 
one of them does he approach that touch- 
stone of the highest order of fiction, 
characterization. But no doubt he would 
be the last person to claim for himself 
the power of making people live and 
breathe on paper. His method is that 
of the philosophical satirist; his chief 


cbstacle a somewhat lumbering sense of | 


humor suggestive of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury essay, rather than the brisk and 
allusive “short story” of today. For 
example, the idea of his longest sketch 

that men are shadowy beings whose 
existence is doubted among all ghosts 
except a small and scoffed-at band of 
“researchers’—is essentially humorous; 
but the working out of the idea is 
clumsy and tedious. “The Magic For- 


mula,” the motive of which is, on the 


face of it, far less clear and “available” | 


as a motive of fiction, succeeds by vir- 
tue of its delicate seriousness and its 
touch of mysticism. The long story of 
the Eastern water<arrier and 
strange adventures again tikes us back 
to those of the elghteenth-century essay- 
ists who so loved the diversion of the 
allegorical “Oriental tale.” But the nut 
of the present allegory is not for com- 
mon jaws to crack. 


SCHOULER’'S HISTORY. 


History of the Reconstruction Period, 


1865-1877. By James Schouler. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2 net. 

Thirty-three years have passed since 
Mr. James Schouler, a Boston lawyer in 
active practice, published the first vol 
ume of his “History of the United States 
of America under the Constitution.” It 
was completed in 1891, in five volumes. 
Rut the author thought best to add a 
sixth in 1899, and we now have a sev- 
enth, which, in spite of its distinctive 
title, Is a consistent part of the whole. 


We assured that it Is the last we 
may expect from the author, and there 
is added to the present volume a gener 
al Index, but a poor one, of the entire 
Of the history as a whole, it 
should be said that the author has given 
it several revisions, modifying his state 
ments as new materials have been made 
accessible to the public. In his final 


are 


work 


his | 
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| preface he properly asks that his book 
| be judged by the last edition. If he has 
|}not written scientific history, he has at 
| least appreciated its spirit, and he has 
made use of several of the large manu- 
script collections that have of late been 
‘opened to students. Despite his earnest 
effort to be modern, Mr. Schouler is an 
| historian of the old school. He has not 
|; detachment, he does not escape from 
| partisan bias, and he does not write 
| with a due appreciation of cause and ef- 
fect. He is a narrator of events. In 
the book we have an unfolding pano 
rama. His story is readable and in- 
forming. It abounds in good portrai- 
ture and shows a fine appreciation of 
|the human side of history. It is the 
history for the average intelligent man. 
It has been a comfort to many an edi- 
| tor, college student, and busy reader. It 
will survive in this sense, for it has ac- 
curacy of statement and sprightliness of 
narration. 


The decision to write a seventh vol- 
| ume, we are told, was due to the perusal 
of the papers of Andrew Johnson, re- 
| cently placed in the Library of Congress, 
and to the publication of the diary of 
Gideon Welles, a member of Johnson's 
Cabinet. Each source showed that John- 
son’s Administration had been misrep- 
|resented by contemporaries and badly 
described in history. That Mr. Schouler 
should have wished to vindicate the vic- 
tim of so much party feeling is evi- 
dence of the author’s fairness of inten- 
tion. In his earlier volumes he was not 
free from the sectional point of view. 
Whether he wrote about the struggles 
of Federalists against Anti-Federalists 
and Republicans, or the progress of 
the great slavery controversy, or the | 
war for the preservation of the Union, | 


he wrote as a New England man, al-| 
| 
| 





though it is evident he wrote in all sin- 
In his latest volume his point) 


| cerity. | 
|of view is without sectional cast. It is} 
an illustration of the complete depar- 
ture of sectionalism from our conscious- 
ness within the last two decades. So 
long as the South seemed likely to con- 
| trol the country in her own interest, and 
‘the North wished to control it in her 
own interest, there was sectional sus- 
picion, and it is hard for a man to use 
| the historical material on which he must 
rely without reference to this feeling. 
In later years the divisions in our poli- 
ties have been by social classes rather 
than by sections. Until this seventh 
volume appeared Mr. Schouler could be 
said to be the last prominent American 
historian who wrote under the influence 
‘of sectionalism. 

His view of reconstruction Is present- 
ed with great distinctness. He not only 
admits the wisdom of Presidential re 
|construction, but agrees that the South 
did very well under it until Thaddeus 
Stevens obtained its overthrow in order 





'to establish a system which was as much 


inspired by the desire to thwart John- 
son's political plans as to promote the 
interest of the negro. Stevens hated the 
President thoroughly, and he feared his 
project of uniting the milder men of the 
North with the Southerners in a moder- 
ate party which would wipe out of ex- 
istence the recently organized Republi- 
can party. Of the President Mr. Schouler 
says: “I think of Andrew Johnson as 
a strong and sturdy pine in the forest, 
which has grown up distorted by some 
rocky obstruction, twisted out of shape 
and crooked in trunk, and yet vigorous 
at the core’ He was stubborn in politi- 
cal opinions where he thought himself 
right, defiant, ready to fight for them; 
yet those opinions were just, enlight- 
ened, and such as only a sound and inde- 
pendent statesman could have formed.” 
It is doubtful if a juster characteriza- 
tion of Johnson could be written. 

During a portion of the reconstruc- 
tion period Mr. Schouler was in Wash- 
ington on professional business. Always 
interested in public affairs, he seized 
the opportunity to become acquainted 
with the important matters that were 
transacted under his eyes. Out of the 
information he thus acquired he has 
drawn a body of recollection which he 
incorporates in the volume with a mod- 
est apology. We thus get a glimpse of 
Washington life and many happy char- 
acterizations of public men. Especially 
interesting is a chapter in which the 
improvements in the capital are describ- 
ed, along with the failure of the at- 
tempt to establish self-government in 
the District of Columbia. These rem- 
iniscences are the most attractive part 
of a very good volume. 


The Conquest of Mount McKinley: The 
Story of Three Expeditions through 
the Alaskan Wilderness to Mount Mc- 
Kinley. By Belmore Browne. Ap 
pendix by Herschel C. Parker. [Iilus- 
trations from original drawings by 
the author and from photographs and 
maps. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $3.50 net. 

My Life with the Eskimo. By Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson. Illustrated. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $4 net. 


It is impossible to analyze with cer- 
tainty the amalgam of motives under- 
lying the ceaseless movement of north- 
ern exploration, but the lure of the dif- 
ficult and dangerous can hardly be less 
active than the desire to enlarge the 
bounds of human knowledge. In the 
three separate efforts that finally 
brought Mr. Browne and Professor 
Parker virtually to the crest of Mount 
McKinley, neither of these motives was 
destined to be fruitless, though it was 
not in their original plan that a part of 
the fruit of the second should be a dem- 
onstration of the falsity of a previous 
claim to the same achievement. To the 
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great majority of readers, surely, the 
most serious drawback in the literature 
of northern exploration at the present 
time is the probability that any new 
book in that field will be forced inevita- 
bly into taking up the problem of Dr. 
Cook, fro.a one angle or another. As he 
had claimed to have reached the summit 
in 1906, shortly after parting from 
Browne and Parker, they could do noth- 
ing less in their later explorations than 
sift such evidence as they found for or 
against that claim, and all the more so 
in view of the odious polar controversy 
which had arisen in the meantime. We 
need only say that they found the ex- 
act place at which Cook's alleged sum- 
mit photograph was taken, and found it 
only a little more than 5,000 feet above 
sea level. Evidently, Dr. Cook’s later 
failure to distinguish between the 


straight line and the crooked was no/to place them, but sees no historical or | 
sudden psychological effect of the chilly | geographical bar to the possibility that 
} they are descendants of the early Scan-| has given us the first fruits of a care 
time when his name can pass perma-| 


vigils of his “Polar” expedition. The 
nently out of current polar literature 
will be heartily welcomed. 


In the 1910 expedition, while approach- 
ing the mourtain from the southeast, 
from the valley of the Chulitna, they dis- 
covered Dr. Cook’s peak. After bettering 
Cook’s elevation by about 5,000 feet, 
Browne and Parker found this approach 
impossible, and withdrew. In 1912 they 


passed further up the Chulitna, and/|infusion of alien blood. 


The Nation 
southwestern part of Victoria Island,| enough, but Mr. Stefansson reiterates 
where Mr. Stefansson hoped to prove! his objections until one begins to won 
the presence of Eskimo in a region! der whether, after all, he is not in the 
marked “Uninhabited” on official maps/ position of the traveller who cannot 
of the Canadian Government published | bear to see the picturesqueness of old 
as late as 1906. It was in the spring of | Naples threatened by any advancement 
,1911 that he succeeded in reaching this| towards cleaning it up and making it 
| region, and it was here that he encoun-| fit to live in. With all due allowances, 
tered the “Blonde Eskimo” that have| however, the book records a very suc 
taken so large a place in the press dis-| cessful expedition, the full value of 
| cussion of his voyage, though but a few! which can be determined only when 
| pages are devoted to them in his book. | perts have had time to study the large 
There have been occasional references | collections brought back. As an explor- 
in Arctic literature to a people of this|er and collector in this particular field, 
type, supposed to exist somewhere be-| his ability to do large work with little 
|tween the better-known regions to the! and inexpensive equipment tells heavily 
eastward and westward of Victoria, but) in his favor. 

it was Stef4nsson’s good fortune to be! 

able to put definite fact in the place of | 


er 





insufficiently supported rumors. He Zhe Beginnings of Modern Ireland. By 

makes no attempt, as yet, scientifically; Philip Wilson. Baltimore: Norman, 
Remington & Company. $3.25 net 
Under the above title, Mr. Wilson 


dinavian colonists of Greenland. If the| ful study of Ireland in the sixteenth 
superficial resemblance to European|century. The present volume, which is 
types is really due to European blood,'to be followed by a second, is based 
then he would regard the Scandinavian| ypon the best authorities in print, sup 
colony in Greenland as the only expla-| plemented by much manuscript material 
nation. Such suggestions as that they! jn the Record Office and at Lambeth 
are descendants of survivors of the dis-|'The research has been most thorough, 
astrous Franklin ‘expedition are, of|and the reverse of perfunctory. The 
course, thrown out. The type is too|/author knows his subject, and he 





well marked to be due to so recent an|,nows it vitally—he has vanquished 
Possibly, the) nig notes, although they surround him 





then, swinging to the westward, attacked | linguistic material collected by Stefans- 
the mountain from the north, this time/80n may help to a solution of the pro-| 
successfully. We say successfully, al-|blem, when sifted by competent philol- 
though the few minutes’ walk which | ogists, and his accumulation of folklore | 


at every step. One reason why he bas 
been able to do this is that the subject 
has for him more than an academic in 
terest. He deals honestly with the 





would have led them to the absolute | 


may yield some light. When we find 


| facts, and writes in judicial temper; 


summit from the top of a series of steps| him, however, stating in an off-hand| but he writes from profound convie- 


which they had cut in the ice was de-| way that he “also wrote down several | tions which the studied restraint 


nied to them by a fierce blizzard, with | 
blinding snow, which would have made| 
the recovery of their stairway impossi-| 
ble if once they had left it. Their ob-! 
servations place the summit 150 feet 
higher than the triangulations of the 
United States Government, or 20,456 
feet. Professor Parker’s appendix is 
confined to a few altitude and tempera- 
ture readings at different points on or 
near the mountain, with an explana-| 
tory note on the method of determining 
altitude. In paper, print, binding, and 
cover decoration, the publishers have 
given the story an admirable setting. 
The storms which, as we gather from 
recent press dispatches, have carried 
Stefansson's ship from its base to some 
point at last accounts unknown to him 
have at least blown him good in attracting 
attention to his new book, telling of his 
life with the Eskimo, from 1908 to 1912. 
The work of these years was planned in 
consultation with the officials of the! 
American Museum of Natural History, | 
late in 1907, and, as Mr. StefAnsson’s 
purpose was mainly ethnological, Dr. | 
Rudolph M. Anderson joined him, in 
the interest of natural history. The | 
ultimate aim, geographically, was the) 


|}quent chapter 
much later date, the last of his five win-| 


hundred thousand words of Eskimo folk- 
lore in English translation” during two 
months at Point Barrow, within which 
many other activities are recorded, we 
cannot help feeling a little uncertain as 
to the possible quality of folklore so 
easily procured. And this feeling is not 
lessened by the admission 
that it was only at a 
ters among the Eskimo, that he could 
follow without effort the ordinary con- 
versations going on in their houses. 
Regardless of opinion on the point at 
think, of the 


frequent airing of his quarrel with the 


issue, readers will tire, we 


missionaries for disturbing the evolu- 


tionary balance of normal Eskimo life 
in general, and making it impossible for 
him to get any work out of an Eskimo 
on Sunday in particular. So far as the 
latter point is concerned, the baleful 
missionary influence seems to 


from Alaska eastward, even to settle- 
ments where the missionary himself has 
never set foot. That missionaries often 
interfere unwisely with native customs 
better adapted to actual conditions than 
any substitute from outside is true 





in a subse-} 


have}! 
swept the whole region like a blizzard, | 


of 
|manner serves only to make more ef 
|fective. Mr. Wilson is, in fact, an 


Irishman who is concerned for the pres 
lent state of Ireland, which he assumes 
| to be one of “political disease”; and he 
is a scholar who is seeking the causes 
lof that disease in “the past history of 
the country.” 

It might be difficult, if the point were 


is “po- 


| pressed, to say what precisely 
litical but most men 
agree that “there is something 

in the state of Ireland,” and it 

for the historian to deny that the pres- 
ent may be explained by the past. Now, 
there are different ways of regarding 
the past as cause of the present The 
way to be profound in this respect is 
to say that the present is the necessary 
the past-—the of 


disease,” will 
rotten 


is not 


result of all outcome 


“une trame continue de faits qui sen 
trelacent et se succ@dent sans cense 
Those who are interested to set Ire 


land right will be more apt to hit upon 
some particular aspect of her histery 
as the fundamental cause of ail 
troubles; and such have 


her 


causes often 


been pointed out, as, for example, the 
innate political incapacity of the Celtic 
character, 


or the vicious influence of 


S6 
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the Roman Church, or the incompati-| position to England; and this change/to have implied as much, | It is, how- 


bility of the English and the Irish tem- 
peraments. Mr. Wilson clears. the 
ground by discussing all these theories | 
at some length, and with much acumen; 
and in the end he finds them inadequate 
or positively absurd. It is true that! 
there is a national as distinct from a} 
Celtic Irish character, true that the 
priests have often exercised a baneful 
influence; and both the Irish character 
and the influence of the priests greatly 
complicate the Irish problem now; but 
these results, not causes, “not an 
explanation of the phenomena which it 
is our business to examine, but rather 
a part of phenomena which re- 
quire to be explained.” The conclusion 
It is by being over- 
an 


are 


those 


is doubtless just. 
that Irish 

Put quite simply, the trouble 
for the most part Ireland has 
for the benefit of the 
aristocracy, instead of being 
wisely in the interest of all 
concerned. And now, after centuries 
of folly, the multiplied errors of the past 
to thwart the intentions, 
wisdom itself will prove 


subtle history becomes 
enigma 
that 


exploited 


is 
been 
English 

governed 


rise up best 


and scarcely 
effective. 

And this, we suppose, is the reason 
Mr. Wilson has entitled his book 
“The Beginnings of Modern Ireland,” 
although it deals with Ireland in the 
sixteenth century; modern Ireland being, 
his point of view, the abnormal | 
and diseased state of Ireland, he finds 
its beginnings in the inception of that 
mistaken policy on the part of the Eng- 
lish Government which has induced the! 
The present volume is there-| 
fore concerned to present with all nec- 
essary detail the method and the imme- 
diate results of the establishment of 
English supremacy in state and church 
during the reigns of Henry VIII, Ed-| 
ward, and Mary | 

The outstanding error of the period | 
found to be the attempt to 

the English Ref- | 
ormation settlement. Neither the breach | 
with Rome the ritual was 
popular with any class in Ireland. The 
new ritual was unpopular, both because | 
it was an Imposition from England and 
heceause the ideas of the Christian Ren- 
alssance, it acceptable to 


Englishmen, had never gained any foot 


why 


irom 


disease 


is naturally 


impose upon Ireland 


nor new 


which made 


hold in Ireland. The only effect of the 
breach with Rome was to weaken Eng 
lish influence in the Irish church by 


binding the Irish priesthood hand and 
foot to the Pope. Hitherto, the Papacy, 
having granted Ireland to Henry II, had 
supported English supremacy; and this 


support was of immense advantage to 
the Anglo-Irish as a dominant caste, 
while at the same time it created a 


certain national opposition to the Pope 
jut after the breach between Henry | 
VIII and Clement, the Papacy gave all 
its influence to strengthen the Irish op- 


| ated Irish landlordism.” And although | 


‘although there is little to indicate that| 


weakened the position of the Anglo-Irish | 
by attaching the Irish priesthood to 
Rome. The substantial result of the 
Reformation settlement, therefore, was 
to “convert the vast majority of the 
nation into docile children of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” It is not supersti- 
tion, but opposition to England, that 
gives the priests their hold upon the | 
Irish at the present time. 

The political settlement of Henry | 
VIII has been more often commended. 
Mr. Wilson admits readily enough that 
it had its advantages. It was advan- 
tageous to the chiefs; by surrendering 
their lands to the King and receiving 
them back in feudal tenure, they ob- 





tained the protection of the King 
against each other, and a more effec- 
tive control of their followers, who 


were subjected to them in the relation 
of tenants. But the settlement of Henry 
took on the character of a golden age 
only to those who looked back from 
the dark days of Cromwell's conquest; 
for if it had advantages for the chiefs, 
it had none for the mass of the people. 
As tenants, the people lost many of 
their ancient rights over the land, and 
the loyalty which they had shown to 
the elected leader largely disappeared | 





| when the leader became an hereditary | 


Henry had, in a word, “cre-| 


over-lord. 


Mary did much to restore religious | 


| tranquillity, the political and economic | 


situation which confronted Elizabeth | 
was more serious than it had ever 
been. 


There is singularly little to object to! 
| 


|in Mr. Wilson’s treatment of his sub-| 


He accepts as genuine the Bull | 
Laudabiliter by which Adrian IV is 
alleged to have granted Ireland to! 
Henry II. It seems to the reviewer that | 
Scheffer-Boichorst and _ others have | 
clearly demonstrated that the document | 
is spurious. But Mr. Wilson’s main} 
argument does not depend upon the) 
genuineness of Laudabiliter, for there} 
is good reason to suppose that Adrian 
did offer grant Ireland to Henry, 


ject. 


to 


Henry ever accepted the offer. In con-| 
nection with the debasement of the coin- 
age, Mr. Wilson says that “financial dis- 
honesty on a large scale dates, in Ire-| 
land at least, from the blessed era of | 
the Reformation.” Many sins may be| 
charged against the Reformation, but! 
the debasement of the coinage is hardly 
It has been maintained, 
indeed, that the Reformation and the| 
debasement of the coinage were both | 
results of some more profound economic 
condition—we have forgotten now just 
what. Since Mr. Wilson does not say 
that the Reformation was responsible 
for financial dishonesty on a large scale, 





one of them. 





it would have been better perhaps not 


ever, not often, and never in any ma- 
terial point, that Mr. Wilson’s sympa- 
thies carry him beyond the just mea- 
sure. 


Notes 





We may expect shortly from Macmillans 
a new edition of “South America: Observa- 
tions and Impressions,” by James Bryce; 
“The Américan Doctrine of Judicial Su- 
premacy,” by Charles G. Haines, and a new 
edition of “Mexico: The Wonderland of 
the South,” by W. E. Carson. 

On Saturday Putnams issue “The Judg- 
ment of the Sword,” by Maud Diver; a 
new edition of “One Generation of a Nor- 
folk Family,” by A. Jessopp, D.D., and 
“18,000 Words Often Mispronounced,” by 
W. H. P. Phyfe, which is an enlarged edi- 
tion of this author’s similar work dealing 
with 12,000 words. 

To provide good historical German read- 
ing for schools and colleges Prof. W. A. 
of Dartmouth, has edited for D. 


Adams, 
C. Heath, with notes and vocabulary, 
Rogge’s “Der grosse Preussenkénig,” 


which is a life of Frederick the Great. 

A forthcoming book in the list of Paul 
Elder & Co. is “The Power of Mental De- 
mand,” by Herbert Edward Law. 

In Dr. Richard C. Cabot’s “What Men Live 
By,” announced by Houghton Mifflin Co., 
the discussion centres on the topic, “The 
Call of the Job as the Doctor Sees It.” 

Lord Avebury’s “Prehistoric Times” will 
appear on Saturday from the press of Hen- 
ry Holt & Co., in a new and thoroughly re- 
vised edition. 

The whole question of the Eastern versus 
the Western attitude towards life is raised 
in Paul Dahlke’s “Buddhist Stories,” an- 
nounced by Dutton. , 

A London publication analogous to the 
new Unpopular Review is the Candid Quar- 
terly Review, the first issue of which is 
promised by Mr. Gibson Bowles for Feb- 
ruary. It threatens with relentless ex- 
posure “insincerity, dishonesty, corruption, 
or aught that may bring danger or dis- 
honor to the State.” 

Mr. Yone Noguchi, who is now lecturing in 
London, has placed with Elkin Mathews 
“Through the Torii,” a volume of thirty- 
five essays, a number of which deal with 
English literature and art. 

The London Atheneum notes with pleas- 
ure that Mr. Cecil Harmsworth has repair- 
ed and restored Dr. Johnson’s house, at No. 
17 Gough Square, and has thrown it open to 
the public. “A good part of the restoration 
consisted in burning off paint, six coats 
of which were removed from the woodwork 
of the staircase, which is left with the 
wood in its natural color.” Dr. Johnson's 
own rooms on the top floor have been re- 
duced to one, as the partition between them 
had nearly rotted away. 

For the encouragement of historical re- 
search the American Historical Association 
offers two prizes, each of $200: the Justin 
Winsor prize in American history and the 
Herbert Baxter Adams prize in European 
history. Each is awarded biennially (the 
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Winsor prize in the even years and the | 


Adams prize in the odd years) for the best 
unpublished monograph submitted to the 
committee of awards on or before July 1 
of the given year. The conditions of award 
can be learned by communicating with the 
respective chairmen of the committees 
with Prof. Claude H. Van Tyne (University 
of Michigan) as regards the Winsor prize; 
with Prof. George Lincoln Burr (Cornell) 
concerning the Adams prize. 


In Petermann’s Mitteilungen for Decem- 
ger Graf v. Westarp describes a journey in 
Armenia and Kurdistan. The great agri- 
cultural wealth of the region, undeveloped 
from lack of means of communication with 
the world markets, strongly impressed him, 
as did the unlimited possibilities of electric 
power generated from the numerous moun- 
tain streams. Other subjects treated are 
the Spanish lake of Castafieda and the Ad- 
miralty Island, the least-known part of 
German New Guinea. There is also an ex- 
cellent map showing the new provisory 
boundaries of Servia and Bulgaria. 

“The Devil’s Garden,” by W. B. Maxwell 
reviewed in the Nation last week and there 
credited to the London publishers, Hutchin- 
son & Co., is issued in this country by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Mrs. Betham-Edwards is probably better 
known to American readers for her studies 
of French life than for her work in fiction, 
and the introduction of her “Lord of the 
Harvest” in the World’s Classics of the Ox- 
ford University Press may cause some sur- 
prise—but it will give greater pleasure. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison furnishes a _ eulogistic 
preface which vouches for the authenticity 
of the pictures of rural life in Suffolk as 
the novelist knew that life in her girlhood. 
It is an exquisite and wholesome story. 


A superb piece of work from the River- 
side Press is the quarto reprint of “Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address,” issued by 
Houghton Mifflin Company in a limited edi- 
tion at the price of $5 net. Montaigne type 
is used, and hand-made Italian paper. 


From the R. R. Bowxer Co., of this city, 
We have received “The Reference Cata- 
logue of Current Literature” for 1913, pub- 
lished in London by J. Whitaker & Sons, 
Ltd. It is searcely necessary to say that 
this standard work lists all the books now 
in print and for sale in Great Britain. 
As in the preceding issue, the Index is 
printed in a separate volume; it contains 
nearly two hundred thousand entries. For 
any one concerned in English publications 
the “Reference Catalogue” is indispensable. 


It was a happy idea of Dr. Jacob Zeitlin 
of the University of Illinois, to collect 
in one volume the writings which justify 
such a title as “Hazlitt on English Lit 
rature” (Oxford University Press) Be 
ginning with the essay on the spirit of the 
Elizabethan age, he arranges these selected 
essays chronologically down to the studies 
of Wordsworth and Hazlitt’s other great 
contemporaries. His purpose is to pre- 
sent Hazlitt's work in such form as to 
kindle in the student’s mind some spark 
of the essayist’s own magnificent enthu- 
siasm and gusto for literature. To this end 
also he has prefixed a considerable study of 
Hazlitt as man and writer—chiefly the lat- 
ter—which shows good mastery of the sub 
ject. There is no attempt on the part of 
the editor to attribute to Hazlitt critical 
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however, he might have forestalled a certain 
coolness towards Hazlitt's enthusiasm which 
is likely to arise in the student's mind af- 
ter the first shock of interest ‘as sub- 
sided, by setting forth more clearly and 
frankly the weaker side of Hazlitt’s genius 
Though Hazlitt, for a man of so passionate 
an intelligence, was surprisingly fair and 
balanced in his literary judgments, one 
cannot but feel in him a certain lack of 
philosophic reflection, or of what might be 
called philosophic “character.” He responds 
to good things immediately and sponta- 
neously and passionately, but these literary 
reactions are often at variance with his 
political and social reactions. He is often 
est sound wsthetically by instinct: that is 
the quality of gusto; the higher facul- 
ty of taste would demand a _ consistent 
judgment from the whole nature of the 
man, @sthetic, mental, and moral It is 
perhaps this trait of Hazlitt which makes 
him really more lastingly satisfactory in 
such personal essays as “My First Acquain- 
and “On Reading Old 
Books,” and Dr. Zeitlin has wisely included 
four or five of these in his excellent vol 
ume. 


tance with Poets’ 


Miss Dorothy Brewster’s “Aaron Hill, 
Poet, Dramatist, Projector” (Columbia 
University Press), has the merit, somewhat 
unusual in a doctorial dissertation, of deal- 
ing seriously with a minor character of 
literature without attempting to magnify 
his importance. Despite Hill’s enormous 
and varied activities, and despite the fact 
that he belonged to one of the most inter- 
esting groups of men England has known, 
he himself somehow fails to interest us 
and Miss Brewster’s careful and exhaustive 
treatise, though well managed, suffers a lit- 
tle the penalty of its subject. But for one 
concerned with Pope and his circle the 
book will have considerable value. 


A French academician, not many years 
since, confessed himself unable, in spite of 
much rubbing of the eyes, to distinguish 
very clearly in English literature that note 
of national gayety which might be expect- 
ed from the inhabitants of a country 
praised to all the world as “Merry England 
Although it is only fair to remark that 
the Frenchman was perhaps betrayed by 
the modern meaning of “merry” into look- 
ing for somewhat more in the way of high 
spirits than the original significance of 
the word warrants—the phrase no more 
represents an attempt to characterize the 


national temperament than the correspond- 
ing expression, “la douce France’’—still, 
we are forced to agree with him that FEng- 
lish literature and English history are from 
beginning to end rather serious matters 
Such an impression will not be greatly 
changed by a perusal of Prof. George H 
McKnight’s well-edited “Middle English 
Humorous Tales in Verse,” issued in the 
Belles-Lettres series (Heath). The “Fox 
and the Wolf” is humorous enough in all 
conscience, but its humor is in large mea- 
sure hardly more than a skilful presenta- 
tion in English of what was already cur- 
rent in the European beast epic, to which 
England made only one other striking and 
apparently more original contribution, 
Chaucer's tale of the cock and the fox. 
To the cynical fabliau of “Dame Siriz,” 
the wigely diffused tale of the weeping 
bitch, the word merry, in any of its senses,! 


virtues which he did not possess; possibly, 
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could hardly be applied, and the humor of P 
the minstrel romance, Sir Cleges 
strictly of the slapstick variety But } 
mor is a highly conventional and hence ex 
tremely perishable commodity, and with all 
abatements the present collection serves 
as an excellent foil to contemporary p: 
cductions at once more imposing and m 
dour None of the three texts is conve 
niently obtainable elsewhere, and an elabo 
rate introduction discussing the numerous 
and widely distributed versions of th« 

ries, together with a detailed voca! Al 


commends the volume to students 


A new edition, with new matter, of H 
mann Hagedorn’s “Poems and Ba! 
(Macmillan) calls attention to his | 
among the younger poets of the day \ 
tween the two impulses represented by A! 
fred Noyes and John Masefield, Mr. Has 
dorn is allied emphatically with the for 
mer. Like Mr. Noyes, he turns by prefer 
ence to the heroic and escapes from 
meanness of the present by themes as 
tered as Scandinavian mythology, Syrian 
love, Welsh legend, and Renaissance his 
tory. In most of those subjects he is quit 
at home. They call for moods, not thought 
for a sweeping yerse, and for the choi 
image, in all of which properties he is a! 
most as facile as Mr. Noyes. Not that tl! 
forces of the day leave him entirely un 
moved He can chide a painted, powdered 
girl of fifteen, and find the heaven and 
hell in “this milky way of souls” which ts 
New York, and grieve over the Senate's di 


crimination as regards the Panama t 


Het pn the fevered blo« of ¢t ’ 
rhe strife of ibs Only by cle 
Intrepid equity can we endure 


But to “live issues” the writer i 
inclined than to mingling in that fring: 
consciousness of the age which is the K 
manticist’s delight. At times consorting 
precisely” with this spirit makes him a 


mystic, as in a long outpouring, entitied 
“Wings,” where he is inarticulate and 


terical: 


Hear it! The Wit 
Welge the ‘ ng 
Tie firmer the b 
Wings! 

The infinite sorrow 
of broken things 
Clutches my spirit 
Hear it! 


His appeal is most effective in more fa 
miliar, even trite themes which require him 
to be a simple poet, struck by beauty and 


slightly piqued by mystery In this vein 

he sings charmingly of rhe Hummir 

bird”: 

rh gh the rl I ur ve ‘ : 
iway! 

ili ttle v stop an stay 

Merry ibsurd, ex wag 


4-whirr again over the garden 
Who calls, little rover’ Bird or f 
Agieam an? aglow nearnate b 


What do you know that we 

In the lily'’s chalice, what 

In the rose’s palace, what do t! te 

(When the door you bob In, alrily) 

That they hush from th: 
bee’ 

Fearing the crew of chatter . aong 


And tell to you of the chantiess tongur 






When following his special inclinations 








SS 


Mr. Hagedorn seldom falters; his verse has 
the desired “go.” But until it contains some 
solid thought it is likely to leave the reader 


slightly cloyed. 


Clifton Johnson's skilful reporting, with 
camera and pen, of American rural scenes, 
is carried into the sixth volume of Macmil- 


lan's Highways and Byways Series—‘‘From 
the St. Lawrence to Virginia.” As always 
the author's main concern is with rural 
haracters and rural talk, and the read- 


er interested in the scenery of travel will 


grow impatient of the consistent blurring 
of the background. The chief criticism of 
the series as a whole, indeed, is the mo- 
notony which springs from this preoccu- 


pation with men and conversation. A farm- 
of New York does not talk very differ- 
from a farmer of Wisconsin or Ok- 


er 


eatly 


lahoma, or of different matters. But hav- 
ing chosen his limited goal, the author 
ichieves it with simplicity and truth, and 
preserves in print the picturesque flavor 
with which the inhabitants reveal their 


home life and employments. A certain dis- 


tinction is lent the present volume in its 
sketches of survivors of the Civil War. A 
visit to Gettysburg, and rambles through 


the Rappahannock and Shenandoah valleys, 


where in remote districts memories of the 
conflict sturdily persist follow winter 
scenes in the Catskills and Adirondacks, 


and in the coal and oil flelds of Pennsyl- 
vania 


“Mercantile Credit” (Holt), by James E. 
Hagerty, considers in detail the nature of 
mercantile credit and its relation to bank 
and personal or consumptive credit. Sev- 
eral chapters are devoted to the credit man 
and his sources of information—mercantile 
agencies, travelling salesmen, travelling 
credit representatives, attorneys, banks, and 
a recently developed institution, the credit 
exchange. A study is made of the collector, 
his qualifications, his office system, and 
the most approved methods of collecting ac- 
General readers will find of most 
the chapter on Mercantile Credit 
and Depressions. The author maintains that 
changes distributive industry a 
powerful effect upon the extension of credit 


counts 
interest 


in have 


and hence upon business failures and cri- 
ses. The department store, the mail-order 
house, the branch shop, the codperative 
purchasing organization, direct selling by 


all 
agents, 


reduce the 
and there- 


manufacturer 
number of distributing 


to consumer, 


fore lessen the volume of credit required. 
Thus failures and crises are rendered less 
likely On the other hand, the frequency 
and extent of failures increase as the prod 
ucts of a country become specialized and 
depart from the staple type. Credit based 
upon cotton, tron, or sugar is less sub- 
ject to shrinkage in value than that rest 
ing upon highly wrought manufactured 
products, These and other Influences must 
be taken into account in determining the 
causes of recent crises. The author main 


talns that an increase in credit transactions 
was more largely responsible for the crisis 
The book 
an historical analytical ex- 

of the acts of the 
Federal Government, and a chapter on State 


of 1893 than is generally belleved 
contains and 
amination bankruptcy 


insolvency legislation 


Prof. W. W. Davis's stout volume on “The 
Civil War and Reconstruction in Florida” 


(Longmans, Green) adds another to the 
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long list of monographs on American his- 
tory, economics, and public law for which 
have to thank the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Political Science, and to 
which the palm of definitiveness may con- 
fidently be awarded. The author modestly 
disclaims any pretence that his work adds 
greatly to the essential understanding of 
the period with which it deals, or that 
much that is new will be found in his 
pages. Students of American history are 
coming to see, however, that the working 
of public policy in the broad field of the na- 
tion is only to be understood fully when its 
course has been traced in the States also; 
and as an exhaustive study of a State dur- 
ing its seventeen most critical years, 
Professor Davis's work leaves little to be 
desired. Where the whole is so thoroughly 
done, comment upon the excellence of par- 
ticular features is hardly necessary. Es- 
pecially interesting and important, however, 
are the chapters on the economic adjust- 
ment of Florida to the war, with the sur- 
vey of industry, State finance, and agri- 
culture during the war period; on the con- 
duct and treatment of the negro from 1861 
1865; on the operations of the ill- 
starred Freedmen’s Bureau; and on the pe- 
riod of lawlessness and erime which attend- 
ed the imposition of Republican recon- 
struction. Never, perhaps, has the course 
of a great political party suffered such 


we 


to 


needs of its population. As a record 
of such town life the two volumes are all 
that can be desired. No man of national 
importance, except Theodore Parker, has 
come from its limits, and thus the connec- 
tion with national history is slight, com- 
pared with that of the town of Quincy; 
but this fact enabled the committee to lim- 
it its labors to the locality. The second 
volume is devoted to the genealogies of 
Lexington families, in itself a great under- 
taking. In mechanical make-up the commit- 
tee has adopted the best, so that both in 
content and in appearance the issue stands 
among the first on local history. 


Prof. Charles H. Ambler’s “Thomas Rit- 
chie, a Study in Virginia Politics” (Rich- 
mond: Bell Book and Stationery Co.) sup- 
plies much information on a little known 
but important phase of our political his- 
tory. Ritchie founded the Richmond E£n- 
quirer in 1804, and for forty years it was 
the mouthpiece of a powerful clique in 
State politics. He reflected the views of 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroc, and in 1825 


| followed Van Buren, Crawford's heir, into 


withering condemnation from historians as, 


‘has that of the Republican party for the 


twelve years following Appomattox; and 
Professor Davis's study only confirms the 
general condemnation. The only material 
criticism to be passed upon the author’s 
work is in the arrangement of the bibliog- 
raphy, where a fuller and more detailed 
annotation of the many rare items and 
of the Federal documents would have been 
helpful. 


It was something of an experiment to 
take a local history of recognized merit 
and expand it to twice its original con- 
tent. In the case of the “History of Lex- 
ington, Mass.” (Houghton Mifflin), the ex- 
periment has justified itself. Taking Charles 
Hudson's “History,” published in 1868, the 
Lexington Historical Society has revised 
the text, and continued the story to 1912. 


The revision of text involved not only 
identification of extracts, but the omis- 
sion of sentences no longer vital to the 


story, and a page-to-page comparison is re- 
quired to appreciate what has been done. 
Interest naturally centres on the account of 
the battle of Lexington, and the editorial 
committee could hardly pay a higher tribute 
to Hudson than by its statement that 
“while some new light has been thrown 
upon that event by modern historians, few, 
if any, of the Battle are 80 
comprehensive, so well balanced, and so 
accurate as is Mr. Hudson's.” Liberal notes 
add to Hudson's facts, but his text in these 
chapters shows few changes. In one in- 
stance, that of the note on Yankee Doodle, 
the committee has passed over Sonneck’s 
very careful study of its origin and use. So 
far then as a new edition of Hudson is 
coneerned the committee has performed its 
task with judgment and thoroughness. The 
added chapters, bringing the history of the 


narrations 


' great. 


the Jackson combination. He served the 
New Yorker faithfully, taking his side 
against Calhoun. In 1845 he went to Wash- 
ington to become editor of the Union, found- 
ed to express the views of the Polk Ad- 
ministration. He was not a great editor 
in the sense that Greeley and Bowles were 
He did not make sentiment so much 
as interpret it. He bent before the blast, 
and often had to readjust his sailing appa- 
ratus to suit a changing wind. Owing to 
his close relations with the various admin- 


listrations he was generally regarded as a 


good prophet of coming events, and through 
the weight Virginia had in Southern af- 
fairs he was a significant vehicle for ex- 
pressing the opinion of his State on sec- 
tional matters. Professor Ambler has 
drawn the material for his book from the 
editorials of Ritchie and from the corre- 
spondence of the same editor and of other 
important contemporaries. His treatment is 
chronological and the emphasis is pretty 
even. Yet his book is not easy reading 
for even the well-informed reader. It con- 
tains few attempts at interpretation. On 
the other hand, it is a treasure-house of 
valuable matter. It makes it possible to 
understand better than before the gradual 
decrease of Virginia’s power in the South 
and the slowly increasing influence of the 
Gulf States. Ritchie and his friends fought 
hard to ward off the triumph of Calhoun, 
knowing that it meant disunion. The logic 
of the situation was against him. When he 
failed Virginia was obliged to bow her 
head and for the second time surrender 
leadership. When that was done the seces- 
sionists took control of the South. 


In “Italian Yesterdays” (Dodd, Mead) 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s vein of reminiscence 
runs pretty thin. Of those vivid personal 
recollections which constituted the charm 
of her earlier volumes there is only a 
minimum. Much that she reports is re- 
motest hearsay, more is compilation from 
reading. What we really have is a collec- 
tion of historical sketches ranging from the 
early Christian martyrs to Pius IX. Queen 
Joan of Naples, Alaric, and the Man with 


town and its institutions to 1912, indicate the Iron Mask are representative interme- 
the great expansion of town life since 1868, diate topies. There is a good deal that is 
and how far Lexington has satisfied the amusing in the book, but the random meth- 
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od, with constant slants in all directions,’ .scnri isecquerel the tuought that cer-/ing the original package of electricity, 
grows tiresome, and the ratio of substantial | tain ordinary bodies might emit sim- now denominated the electron, the small- 
grain of information to chad of comment) jjar radiations, with the result that he est thing we know, nearly two thousand 
and illustration is unduly small. | Stated, on February 24, 1896, that salts times lighter than the atom of bydro- 
The death at the age of sixty is report-|of uranium possessed the property of gen. This ionization of the gas, then, 
ed from Paris of Francis de Pressensé, an‘ emitting a type of radiation capable of generally air, is measured by the sim- 
eminent French political writer, who, for a penetrating through a_ considerable plest of electrical instruments, the eleec- 
few months in 1880, was Secretary of the | thickness of matter impenetrable to or-| troscope, whose charged gold leaves 
French Embassy at Washington. He then | giparpy light. This power was found collapse when the air is ionized by the 
resigned from the diplomatic career in or- z ; ; 
cae teeter ealive walitien. Me wes not | 20% to have, as at first suspected, any radiations in question, the rate of col 
successful in his candidature for the Cham- | ©OBection with the power of phospho- lapse being faster as the radiations are 
ber of Deputies until 1902, when ne was|'escence, but to constitute an entirely more powerful. It is one of the strik 
elected to represent Lyons. He retired last|new phenomenon. It has been found ing things connected with radioactivity 
year. M. de Pressensé was president of the | that very many bodies have this power, that all the work is done with extrem: 
League of the Rights of Man. One of his|to which the name radioactivity has ly simple apparatus, so that many of 
most important works was a history of the | been given, and the study of radioac- the figures in this book might have 
Union of England and Ireland. He Was/tive phenomena has given rise to a new| been drawn by a child, frequently rep 


a constant contributor of political articles|4nq yery important department of | resenting a metal tube or box with lit 
to the French press. 


physics. Besides the salts of uranium, tle inside. 

the element thorium and its compounds One of the chief results of the study 
were learned to have these properties in| of ionization comes from the fact that 
Science large measure, and after the examina-,|a moving ion is deflected by a magnet, 
tion of great quantities of minerals con-| the deflection being greater the lighter 
taining uranium and thorium, Madame the ion. It is also deflected by an ele: 
RADIOACTIVITY. | Curie was able to isolate a new element tric force, the deflection being greater 
several million times as powerful as_| the larger the electric charge of the ion; 
uranium, to which the name radium | and it is by combining both these actions 
LL.D., F.R.S., Nobel Laureate, Lang-| ¥®* given. It may be remarked that/| that we are able to find the ratio of its 
worthy Professor of Physics, Univer- the very high price which radium com-| electric charge to its mass, a quantity 
sity of Manchester. New York: G. P. mands (at present about $80 per milli-| of prime importance. In chapter iii we 
Putnam’s Sons. $4.50 net. ae po bomg to the enormous concen-| have treated the various methods o 
tration that is necessary, and that the | measurement of the radiations, compris 
FB pu alg negation pm methods of preparation are no secret,| ing the photographic, electric, and the 
activity may be found in the prepesal having been described at length by Mme.| method employing the luminosity pro 
Curie. In the ton of mineral handled , duced by the rays on screens of zin 
of Secretary Lane to conserve me lands by her there was present about 200 sulphide or similar fluorescent sub- 
pay oy ne gure hela as milligrams (about one one-hundred-and-| stances. Several forms of electrometer 
. fiftieth of an ounce) of radium. Besides are described, the purpose always being 
eerie to accrue in the possible cure of these most important substances, may | to measure the ionization current pro 
90 Sir grab Pwe ror be named the new elements: polonium, | duced by the radiations. As an example 
“| discovered by Mme. Curie; actinium, by | of the care necessary in manipulation, 
us, or the reason that its author, easily her colleague Debierne, and ionium, by| it is stated that all sources of active 
oO5 AE The Swe meet Enpertant neagearcre the American Boltwood, of Yale. The matter should be kept in sealed vessels, 
ters to this sangeet, was honored with | table given in the first chapter by Ruth-; otherwise the whole laboratory may be 
the award of the Nobel Prize, and nas | erford contains the names of thirty-| come contaminated, and make measure 

it us Gc aaa “ames 2 ~ two distinct radioactive substances, ar-| ments impossible. 


ti d the adjust f the hosts of ranged in three families, according to) It was soon found that the radiations 
a es on wae SD © | their genesis. are not all of the same kind, but they 


newly discovered facts into a consistent | Sm, may be sharply divided into three 
rn rrr as ent) So Se Cee SCENES Of te ee pe ano Bf omh « teed 
recent and the most encyclopedic trea-|Tadioactivity, that of the impression on “tires gon ea Fie g Ae “el 
tise on the subject, demands attention.| the photographic plate, was soon added the ashen - ® mnenet tt te peer that 
Nothing can give a better idea of the/a more powerful one, given by the ef- he 2 ene a aaiy Aiiieetes ta 
rapid development of contemporary|fect of the new radiations in making such a direction as to show that they 
physics than the thought that the whole) gases conduct electricity, or, as it is call-| are negatively charged with electricity, 
of our knowledge of radioactivity is not/ed, ionizing them. Chapter ii is there-| ang they are shown to be composed of 
quite eighteen years old. In 1904 Pro-| fore devoted to the phenomena of toniza-| small particles travelling with nearly 
fessor Rutherford published his treatise | tion of gases, a subject studied at such! the velocity of light The most remark 
containing 382 pages, followed the next| great length by Sir J. J. Thomson and | able thing about them is that the charge 
year by a second edition, but the pres-| his students, of whom Rutherford was) of each particle is found to be the same 
ent work, the greater part of which is|one. In the act of ionization the mole-! ag that of the particles composing the 
entirely new,.reaches no less than 670 | cules of the non-conducting gas, neutral) cathode rays in exhausted tubes, with 
pages, and in many places is forced to|as regards electricity, are broken up|which the 8 rays are substantially 
treat matters with a conciseness which,/into parts, charged respectively with!identical The a sage are bet little 
though necessary, is to be regretted. positive and negative electricity, which| deflected by a magnetic field, and in the 
It was in 1895 that the world was);constitute the ions (goers) that, under! opposite direction, showing that they 
astonished by the discovery by Réntgen| the influence of electric forces, travel! are positively charged. They move 
of the so-called X-rays, with their mys-|and carry the electricity whose motion) about fifteen times more slowly than 
terious power of penetrating opaque sub- | constitutes the current. One of the tri- light. They are also small particles, 
stances and affecting the photographic; umphs of Sir J. J. Thomson was the| many times heavier than the § nar- 
plate, and causing fluorescence, or light-| counting of the number of ions produc-|ticles. The 7 ravé are not devia‘ed at 
ing up, of certain salts exposed to their ed in a gas and the determination of the all, and are probably not material par- 
influence. This discovery suggested to| charge, always the same, and constitut-/ ticles, but waves similar to the X-rays. 


_— 


Radioactive Substances and their Radi- 
ations. By E. Rutherford, D.Sc., Ph.v., 











YO 


The a rays are readily absorbed and! 


stopped by thin metal foil or by a few 
of air The 8 rays are 
about 100 times as penetrating, and the 


centimetres 


y Trays 100 times as penetraiing as 
these, being able to be detected after 
passing through eight inches of solid 


These properties enable the dif- 
ferent rays to be distinguished, and a 
common way of measuring the activity 
of substances is to enclose them in an 
envelope thick enough to let only the 
rays pass. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that many experiments are done 
with the radioactive substance sealed up 
in a glass tube. The ionizing effect of 
the rays is different from the penetra- 
tion, the a rays producing the most of 
the ionization, the y rays the least 

One of the most extraordinary experi- 
mental feats connected with 
rays is that of Rutherford himself of 
counting the a particles shot off from 


iron, 


the a 


rajlium and of making a single a par- 
ticle visible, at least by its effects. This 
was done by 
exhausted at a considerable dis- 
tance from a small hole through which 
the particle must go to reach the ioniza- 
tion chamber. In order to make the ef- 
fect of a single particle perceptible, an 
electric field of considerable strength 
was imposed on the gas, so that the ad- 
ditional effect of the arriving a particle 
magnified several thousand times, 
and was sufficient to move the electrom 
eter. In the appendix we actually see 
a photograph of the motion of the in- 
dex of a string electrometer, every tooth 


tube 


Was 


upon the record corresponding to the 
arrival of one a particle. The magni- 
tude of this performance may be esti- 


mated when we consider the result that 
the number of a particles expelled per 
second from one gram of radium would 
be 13.6 times a number represented by 
1 followed Of course, 
fraction of 


by ten ciphers. 


it is only an infinitesimal 
such a number that are allowed to go 
through the hole and register. 

After four chapters on the three kinds 


of rays and their properties, we come in 


chapter vill to the continuous produc- 


tlon and decay of radioactive matter. 
In fact, while the early experiments had 
seemed to show the surprising fact that 
the activity of emission of the rays went 
on undiminished with time, more care- 


ful measurements showed that the activ 
ity of all bodles was subject to contin 
ual decay, according to the very simple 


law of compound interest, namely, that 
the rate of loss is proportional to the 
amount remaining, or, to put it other- 
wise, if in a given time one-half of the 


substance in the same 
time one-half of the remainder will have 
decayed, and so on. To account for this 
the hypothesis of disintegration of the 
was put forward by Rutherford 


Soddy. That is to say, in a sub- 


has decayed, 


atom 
and 


stance like uranium, the atoms are not! 
permanently stable, but on an average 


putting the radium in an/| 
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a constant small fraction of them (about|is a gas that was discovered spectro- 
one in a million million millions, or scopically by Lockyer, in 1868, as exist- 
1015) breaks up each second. The atom-/ing in the sun. No evidence of its ex- 
ic explosion is violent, and results in! istence on the earth was discovered un- 
the expulsion from the atom of one,/til 1895, when Ramsay showed that a 
Or possibly two, a particles with great| gas found by Hillebrand in Washington 
velocity. The remaining atom hag ajto be given off on solution by certain 
smaller atomic weight than the original ‘minerals was identical with helium. 
one, and has quite different properties.| Helium is chemically a very inert gas, 
Thus we have a spontaneous transforma-|and as it was found in considerable 
tion of the elements, so long looked for! quantities associated with uranium and 
by the alchemist and chemist. But the|thorium, it was suggested by Ruther- 
transformation is quite different from| ford and Soddy that it might be a dis- 
ordinary chemical change, in that it 7 integration product of the radio ele 
absolutely not affected by temperature|ments. Additional weight was lent to 
or other physical circumstances. It is| this suggestion by Rutherford’s discov- 
for this reason that radioactivity is not/ery that the a particle expelled from 
to be classed under chemistry. Thenew/radium had an apparent mass twice 
atoms may disintegrate again, and thus|that of the hydrogen atom, and might 
we have the evolution of the radioactive| prove to be an atom of helium. This 
substances, and their arrangement in|was found by Ramsay and Soddy to be 
families, with parents and descendants,!/the case, and they eventually had the 
of which we have spoken. Thus it has satisfaction of seeing a tube of radium 
been found that uranium is the grand-| emanation in which the spectroscope 
parent of radium, its parent being ion-| revealed no helium at first, after stand- 
ium, while radium has a long list of|/ing four days, develop the character- 
descendants, ending with polonium./istic helium spectrum. This was an 
Some of the descendants are gases, such|event of great importance, as it was 
as the emanation studied by Rutherford,|the first definite evidence of the pro- 
of which there is one for the radium) duction of a known element during the 
family, one for the actinium, and one| transformation of radioactive matter. It 
for the thorium. It must not be sup-| was finally shown conclusively by Ruth- 
posed that these various generations are erford that the a particles from all 
equally long-lived, for while the half-| types of radioactive matter were iden- 
value period for uranium is six billion | tical and consistea of helium atoms car- 
years, that for actinium A is but two-| rying two unit positive charges of elec- 
thousandths of a second. We may be|tricity. From the measurement of the 
allowed to wonder how the former anm-| sate of production of helium and the 
ber may be determined in the short | amount of it already found accumulat- 
time available here below, and also to/ed in certain minerals, it is reckoned 
be somewhat skeptical as to the relative| that some of the primary uranium and 
accuracy of determinations of quantities | thorium minerals are more than 200 mil- 
of such enormous disparity. lion years old. 

In chapter ix we have an account of; One of the properties that have at- 
the radioactive gases, the emanation of| tracted the most attention and given 


| 
radium having its half-period determin-! rise to the most discussion is the con- 


ed with considerable exactness as 3.85| tinuous emission of heat by radioac- 
days. The emanations are condensed to} tive bodies. The first definite measure 
liquids by cold, like any gas, and can of the amount of heat energy radiated 
be absorbed by water and removed by| was given by P. Curie and Laborde in 
boiling. They also diffuse like ordinary) j993. They found that a radium com- 
gases, and can have their molecular! pound kept itself continuously at a tem- 
weights thus determined, the radium | perature several degrees warmer than 
emanation being found to have a high|that of the surrounding atmosphere. 
molecular weight. In chapter x We/The amount of heat emitted by the 
have an account of the “active deposit,” | radium was more than enough to melt 
which is deposited on the surface of| ner hour an amount of ice equal to its 
substances exposed to emanations, and | own weight. An active discussion arose 
constitutes a more or less complex radio-| a5 to the source of all this energy, and 
active substance. In chapter xiii, On| j¢ was asked whether the doctrine of 
radium and its emanation, in which | conservation of energy was overthrown, 
among other things we find the spec-| 5, whether the radioactive bodies pos- 
trum of the latter, we get an account Of | sessed some hitherto unknown means 
the separation of metallic radium, @c-| of taking up energy from outside and 
complished for the first time by Curie! converting it into heat; but it is now 
and Debierne in 1910, by the electrolysis | pretty generally admitted that the ener- 
of radium chloride. gy is stored in the atom, and is not in- 

After several chapters on radium, ac-/ exhaustible, though very great in quan- 
tinfum, thorium, and their products, we) tity. The enormous amount of energy 
come in chapter xvil to the very ‘nter-| released in transformations accompa- 
esting subject of the production of he-|nied by the ex’ulson of a ravs may 
lium and the emission of heat. Hellum/be seen from the statement that the 
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emanation during its successive trans- attended the College of the City of New 


formations gives out more than ten! York, 1870-73, and the New York University 
million times as much energy as the Medical College in 1873. From 1873-76 he 
combination of an equal volume of *tudied in Leipzig and Vienna. Dr. Spitzka 
hydrogen and oxygen to form water, al- “85 4 specialist in internal diseases, par- 
though the latter reaction is accompa- ticularly of the nervous system, and served 


as a medical expert in cases of nts 
nied by a larger release of energy than riage et cases of mental 


| disorder; at the trial of Guiteau, the as- 
w > 
by any other known to chemistry It is sassin of President Garfield, he testified to 


no wonder then that radium can pro- the prisoner's insanity. From 1881 to 1884 
duce burns and destroy diseased tis-| he was the editor of the American Journal 
sues. of Neurology. 
The radioactive transformations also “Treatise on Insanity.” 

throw much light on the structure of the| Dr. Benjamin Osgood Peirce, Hollis pro- 
atom, models of which have been pro-| fessor of mathematics and natural philoso- 
posed by Lord Kelvin and Sir J. J.|phy in Harvard University, died on Wed- 
Thomson, representing it as a sphere! nesday of last week at his home in Cam- 
made of positive electricity, in which bridge. He was in his sixtieth year. Pro- 
circulate in nearly circular orbits|@s80r Peirce was born in Beverly, Mass., 
swarms of negative electrons. It has 
been shown that under certain circum- 
stances such an arrangement can be- Leipzig, after which he studied for a year 
come unstable, and one or more elec- in Berlin. Returning to America, he taught 
trons would be expelled, as in radioac-|jn the Boston Latin Ss hool, 1880-1881, and 
tive changes. At any rate, it is evident then became an instructor in mathematics 
that the atom is far more complicated | at Harvard. In 1884 he was made assistant 
than our old-fashioned ideas, which sup-!| professor of mathematics and physics, and 
posed it indivisible. In the last chapter/in 1888 he became Hollis professor. He 
we have an account of the radioactivity | ¥@5 4 member of the National Academy of 
of the earth and atmosphere. As has Sciences, American Mathematical Society, 
been hinted above, it turns out that|4™erican Physical Society, 
nearly everything is more or less radio- age é : 

ciété Francaise de Physique, Circolo Mate- 
active, earth, air, rain, and snow. Geol- matics 41 Palorme, a Fellow of the Ameri- 
ogists like Joly and physicists like can Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of 
Strutt have attempted careful estimates | the American Philosophical Society. Among 
of the distribution of radioactive mat-| his published works are “Theory of the 
ter in the earth’s crust, and have shown | Newtonian Potential Function,” 
that there is more than enough to ac-| Integrals,” and “Experiments in Magnet- 
count for the internal heat of the earth. | ism.” 
In fact, if they are right, there will not 
be much cooling of the earth for the 
next hundred million years. It will be 
seen how these results entirely upset 
Lord Kelvin’s estimate of the age of th« 
earth, made without any assumption of 
internal production of heat. 


February 11, 1854: he graduated from Har 
vard in 1876, and three years later obtained 
j}the degree of Ph.D. at the University of 


Astronomical 
and Astrophysical Society of America, So- 


Drama 


W. S. Maugham’s “The Land of Promise” 
will be issued shortly by Edward J. Clode 
in a profusely illustrated edition. 


In an appendix we find two remark- 
able photographs showing the track of 
Speare controversy, and professors will ex- 

and the registration of the expulsion of plain the sonnets and pluck at the heart of 
a particles mentioned above. We feel) Hamlet's mystery. Wilbraham Fitzjohn 
then that these modern magicians have| Trench is an ex-professor, late of Univer- 
actually made us see the formerly hypo-| sity College, Galway. He knows his 
thetical atom. At the end we find a set| Furness, his Dowden, the recent work of 
of tables and an excellent index.| Professor Bradley, and much else. But 
Throughout the book one is impressed highly as he regards, for example, Mr. 
with the calm and unsensational tone| (re erpretation of Hamlet “quite tn. 
*Lé é 3 e - 

adopted, absolutely free from the hys- compatible with mine.” And so os pre- 
terical statements which we so often gente us “Shakespeare's Hamlet. a New 
see in the press, and from any nON-| commentary” (Smith, Elder & Co.). He is 
sense about the application of the great! of the opinion that he offers something 
stores of energy of radium to drive en-|' “more or less new” on the source and na- 
gines, so eagerly desired by the sensa-|ture of Hamlet’s madness, on the Pyrrhus 
tional novelist. May we not in conclu-| speech in Act II, Sc. fi, on the authorship 
sion congratulate Sir Ernest Ruther- of the sub-play (that it is all by Hamlet's 
ford on what he has accomplished in | %#"4 4nd Is not the Gonzago murder story), 
forty-two years, and wish him an equal- on Ophelia’s character and her insanity, on 


the difference between “stage effect” and 
ly productive remainder of his life. the “Shakespearean conception of dramatic 


| effect.” Mr. Trench, like most of his re- 

Dr. Edward Charles Spitzka, who dropped | cent predecessors, feels that the distinctive 
dead last week at his home in New York, feature of his exposition is its objectivity, 
was prominent as a neurologist. He was its freedom from impressionistic conjec- 
born in New York, November 10, 1852. He'ture. It is not likely that any other stu- 


It is clear that as long as the world goes 
round moths will rush into candle flames, 








ee | 


dent of Hamlet will be impressed by his 
objectivity. To the writer of this note, for 
instance, his conception of Hamlet seems 
grounded less firmly on the facts of ¢t 
play than that of Professor Bradley, his 
treatment of Ophelia occasionally suge: 


tive but on the whole slanderous, and his 


theory of the authorship of the sub-play 
a mere “cranky” whim. If we had a volume 
at our disposal, we could set forth the rea 


sons for the faith that is in us; we coul 


» 
T 


’ 


He was the author of a, explain to him that—‘“The rest is silence.” 
| 


} “Shakespeare and = Stratford iL, 
Brown), a recent addition to the Litk 
Shrine series, by Henry C. Shelley, is a 
pleasantly written and well-made litt 
book, which will be useful to tourists ma 


ing a first visit to the Shakespearean co 


try It contains nothing new, of cour 
but offers a convenient, consecutlyv: 
accurate epitome of the known fa 


most of the legends relating to t 


‘Table of | 


family, and his neighbors rhe wu 
wisely refrains from theorizing on hi! 
account and exhibits a udici kept 
cism in dealing with the more or lk plau 
sible guesses of impressionable and 
lous enthusiasts He depends chiefly 
the researches of such qualified scholar 
Halliwell-Phillipps and Sir Sidne Le 
and does not hesitate to quote the indi 
putable dates which prove that Shake 
speare was not born inthe cottag ( mon 
ly revered as his birthplace, alt! 
doubtless lived in it as child nd yout 
Of the authenticity of a good many of t 
o-called relics he disposes in rt and 
fective fashion, and he has some pertinent 
comments to make upon the petty and 
did commercialism, long a di lit t 
town of Stratford, which is m h more 
cerned about the extortion of the 
; Sixpence than the glorification of the ba 
}It is well that a word of warning should 


be given to simple-minded pilgrim 
j}cerning the manifest fraudulency 
i“mulberry tree” and other mementos of 
which the annual sale is enormou I 
the original New Place mulberry may ha 
been the actual property of Shakespear: 
not unlikely, considering the siow er 

of those trees and the great age to wl 
they attain, but the last scrap of it muct 
have been used up long ago. Of the « 
days and gradual development of Stratford 
Mr. Shelley, quoting freely from the wi 
ings of Irving, Hawthorne ind other M4 

a full and interesting account, and he } 

a very pleasant and iInstructive chapter 
upon the Shakespeare villages, Charlecote 
Hampton Lucy, Snitterfield, Wilmcote, and 
Shottery, plentifully illustrated wit) 
artistic 


ommonly photograph of t! 


buildings and spots most intimate] i 


clated with the poet and his connectior 
He has composed an admirable guide 

and has supplemented it with some 

for tourists which will well repa i 
tion. 

Sir Herbert Tree has formulated his 
plans for His Majesty’s Theatr London 
for some time ahead To succeed “The 
Darling of the Gods” he has a dramatized 
version, by Norman MacOwan and Chariton 
Mann, of “The Blue Lagoon,” the novel by 


H. de Vere Stacpoole, and a new drama by 
E. Temple Thurston, on the subject of “The 
Wandering Jew He also has commissioned 
Louis N. Parker to make a new stage ver 


sion of “David Copperfield in which he 
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proposes to double the parts of Daniel Peg-; German stage. He was the author of mono- Thompson consists largely of extracts 


gotty and Wilkins Micawber. It may be 
doubted whether he has the ruggedness or 
sincerity for Peggotty, but he ought to be 
able to do something striking with Micaw- 
ber 


At the London Vaudeville Theatre Nor- 
man McKinnel and Frederick Whelen are to 
produce a new four-act play, entitled “Mary 
Girl,” woman dramatist, who makes 
her first venture on the West-end stage, Mrs. 
Leonard Merrick 
life, 
though 


by a 

Her heroine is a woman 
married to a man of aus- 
disposition 


in humble 


tere, loving, 


The two} 


live happily together, content with their por- | 


tion In life. Then Mary is transported into 
a world of which she has but the dimmest 
with the result that her 


views, her ambitions, her outlook upon ex- 


consciousness, 


istence are materially altered. 
various dramatic and 
The parts of husband 


and wife are to be played by Norman Mc- 


situation spring 


teresting incidents 


Kinnel and May Blaney 


Oscar Asche and Lily Brayton, newly re- 


turned from Australia, will soon revive 

Kismet” in London. 

George Slythe Street, appointed examiner 
of plays in England, in the place of the 
late Charles Brookfield, has edited an edi- 
tion of Congreve’s plays, in a series of 
which the late W. E. Henley had the chief 
charge He was one of the circle which in- 
cluded Kipling, Barrie, and Wells, and is 
himself an author of several books Prob- 
ibly his best-known novel is “The Trials 

the Bantocks,” which appeared in 1900, 
but a more papular work is his “Ghosts of 
Piccadilly.” Mr. Street is London born. 
He received his education at Charterhouse 
School before proceeding to Oxford His 
only appearance as a playwright was at 
the Stage Society, which produced his com- 
edy, “Great Friends,” eight years ago. He 
has been a not infrequent contributor to 
reviews and magazines 

The production in Paris of “The Playboy 
of the Western World” by M. Lugné-Poé 
was marked by the utter discomfiture of the 
erith Partly this was owing to the in- 
capacity of the French language to fre- 
produce Irish cadences. Pegeen Mike's de- 
spairing cry, “Oh, my grief, I have lost 
him surely! I have lost the only playboy 
of the Western world,” was denatured into 
“Oh, douleur! Je ne le verral plus jamais 
Je ne verral plus l'unique baladin du 
monde Occidental.” The play was various 
ly described as “an Irish Peer Gynt,” and 
a rural Bernard Shaw Some critics found 
a close relation between Synge and Swift 
But all united in condemning the wit as 
being uncongenial to the French tempera- 
ment 

Prof. Rudolf Gene who was best known 
in kngland and this country for his writ 
ine ind leeture on Shakespeare, is dead 
in Berlin; he was in his ninetieth year, A 
graduate of the Gymnasium sum «rauen 
Kloster and the Koénigliche Kunstakademile, 


of the 


Zeitung and two years later of the 


he became In 1859 editor Danziger 
A oburger 
lectures took 
of 


carried on from 1865 to 


Zeitung Hila Shakespearean 


him to the principal university towns 


Clermany and were 


}RA7 But Shakespeare was his specialty, 


Out of this} 


in-| 


graphs on Goethe, Hans Sachs, A. W. Schleg- 
el, Kleist, and Bismarck. His latest work 
on the great English dramatist is entitled 
“William Shakespeare in seinem Werden 
und Wesen.” As a young man he himself 
was a dramatist of some promise. 


Music 





The Life of Ethelbert Nevin. By Vance 
Thompson. Boston: Boston Music Co. 
$2.75 net. 

Vance Thompson believes that Ethel- 
bert Nevin's place in the history of 
music is permanent; that his songs, 
“born of an impulse at once personal 
and mysterious, have the eternal youth 
of the world’s folk-songs.” In any case, 


|'few of the world’s folk-songs have been 


sung more frequently than his “Rosary,” 
and few piano pieces played oftener 
than his “Narcissus.” In distant Algiers 
Nevin heard a young fellow whistling 
it. Street musicians ground it out every- 
where. He himself continued playing 
this piece because the audiences demand- 
ed it, but he came to the point of re 
ferring to it in a letter as “that nasty 
little ‘Narcissus.’” As for the “Rosary,’ 
a sentimental semi-religious song, dear 
to the public, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
has called it her favorite American 
song. She thinks it great because in 
it are “heart interest and beautiful mel- 
ody.” She has sung it numberless times, 
not only in the United States, but in 
Germany, where the public “went wild” 
over it, even though she presented it 
in English. Wherever she sings it, she 
and the whole audience are “swept along 
in artistic transport to that anguished 


cry for a happiness that has escaped us. | 


A song like that, to make all hearts 
beat together, is a work of genius.” 

It isn’'t—but let that pass. Nevin 
himself knew he had written much bet- 
ter things—songs like those which 
Philip Hale praised as characterized by 
“spontaneity of melodic invention” and 
“subtleties of harmonization.” Rupert 
Hughes, in his book on “Contemporary 
American Composers,” went so far as 
that one of Nevin’s songs, “Au- 


to say 
tumn Mood,” which did not win im- 
mediate popularity, was to him “as 


great as the greatest of the Lieder of 
Schumann, Schubert, or Franz.” In 
view of the fact that Nevin lived only 
thirty-eight years (he died in 1901), the 
list of his compositions is surprisingly 
large; it fills six pages of this volume, 
in which they are arranged according 
to the year of publication. Most of 
them are for solo voice with plano, or 
for plano alone; but there are also a 
few pleces for violin and piano, choruses 
for men’s or mixed voices, and a can- 


not the limit of his scholarly interests. He | tata, which appears to have been his 


mystery and 
the 


wrote on 


English 


besides much on contemporary 


plays 








morality longest flight. 


The biography prepared by Vance 


| from Nevin’s letters to his family, par- 
ticularly to his mother; those to his 
wife were considered too intimate and 
most of them were destroyed before his 
death. She was to him a critic as well 
as a helpmeet; during the thirteen 
years of their married life she saved 
everything that bore the mark of his 
thumb-print, thus facilitating the biog- 
rapher’s task. Apart from the revela- 
tion which this book gives of the per- 
sonality of one of America’s most me- 
lodious’ and popular composers, it re- 
minds one a little of Amy Fay’s “Music 
| Study in Germany” because of the vivid 
pictures it gives of the life of American 
students abroad. Before he went to 
Germany, Nevin studied in Boston, of 
the musical life in which town he also 
gives some account. His aim was to 
become a concert pianist, and al- 
though he was never in robust health, 
jhe worked ten to twelve hours a day. 
Often he despaired of reaching his goal. 
One day, after climbing Savin Hill and 
| gazing at the boats and steamers below, 
he wrote to his mother: “I almost wish- 
ed I could bury myself in one of the 
|ships, away out in the deep, and give 
|up all the toil and worry of trying to 
|be an artist. Oh, how discouraged I 
am! I don’t think I shall live to be 
| great, and I don’t see how I can live if 
I'm not.” 

It was his good fortune to have for 
|his principal teacher B. J. Lang, who 











lstood at the top of his profession in 
the Boston of that day. This eminent 
musician, of whose methods and activi- 
'ties Nevin gives interesting glimpses in 
his letters, soon discovered his pupil's 
exceptional gifts and gave him unusual 
|opportunities. At first the master some- 


|times got angry with the pupil, but this 
| was nothing to what Nevin had to en- 
' gure when he went to Berlin and be- 
leame a pupil of Wagner's great friend, 
Professor Klindworth. He used to meet 
the pupils of this celebrity coming from 
| their lessons, “white with anger and 
/tears streaming down their faces”; and 
from what he heard he expected the 
peterson to fling busts of Beethoven at 
‘his head, or throw him out of the win- 
dow. He was promptly informed he 
had “much to learn,” was coldly crit- 
icised, and got no praise; but when he 
heard that Klindworth had told one of 
‘his pupils that he had an American 
| hamed Nevin who was one of the most 
‘talented fellows he had ever seen and 
| who was sure to make a stir in the 
/musical world, he was consoled; and 
; subsequently he realized that Klind- 
| worth’s treatment had made him work 
‘ nander than any other might have suc- 
ceeded in doing. Two years he remained 
with this pedagogue, who gradually 
treated him with more consideration. 
He also studied with Hans von Biilow. 

| Returning to America he had a hard 
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time trying to make his living as a 
teacher or a player. Pittsburgh wel- 
comed him at his début as pianist, but 
subsequently ignored him when he 
needed to raise money by his playing 
to marry. Fortunately, his composi- 
tions began to sell, and thus he was able 
to give up his idea of becoming a trav- 
elling virtuoso. As a player he more 


and more confined himself to his own} | ' , 


works. A critic who spoke of him as 
being, with MacDowell, one of the two 


leading American composers, declared | 


that “MacDowell plays more like the 
devil” while “Nevin plays like a poet.” 

Failing health compelled him to make 
a trip to Algiers. In his earlier let- 
ters the reader follows him through his 
adventures in Florence, in and near Ber- 
lin, the Spreewald, Heidelberg, and Bay- 
reuth. He worshipped Wagner, and 
much of his time was devoted to coach- 
ing singers in Wagnerian réles. These 
and many other details are told in en- 
tertaining fashion by Mr. Thompson. 
His volume is adorned with a number 
of portraits and other pictures, and 
there are some pages of music by Nevin 
not heretofore printed. 


The Vienna Royal Opera has paid over to 
Richard Wagner’s heirs more than 1,900,000 
crowns in royalties during the last thirty 
years. This makes an average of more than 
33,000 crowns, or $6,600, annually paid to the 
Wagners from this one institution alone 
From this an estimate can be made of 
the enormous income that Wagner's heirs 
have derived from the thousands of per- 
formances in all parts of Europe during 
these three decades. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, at its twelfth | 
pair of concerts, played the funeral march 
from the “Eroica” symphony in memory of 
the late Dr. Weir Mitchell. The programme 
book printed also a poem on that distin- 
guished citizen by Harvey M. Watts. | 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have made arrange- 


ments with Lilli Lehmann for the publica-| 


tion by them of a translation of her valu-' 
able and entertaining Memoirs. The trans- 
lation is now in preparation by Mrs. George 
W. Seligman. 


Elena Gerhardt, the famous lieder sing- | 
er, is a great admirer of the songs of Eugen 
Haile, and she has put some of them on 
her programmes. Other singers would do 
well to follow her example, as these songs | 
are far superior to many of those often| 
sung, being modern yet melodious. And| 
amateurs, by buying them, would help the| 
composer, whose ill-health prevents him 
from earning his living. 


Arnold Schoenberg, whose quartet in D! 
minor will have its first public perform- 
ance in this country by the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, Monday evening, January 26, was born 
in Vienna, September 13, 1874. Now looked 
upon by some as a composer “whose every | 
chord is the outcome of an emotion,” he 
states it as his mission to free harmony | 
from all rules. He once taught harmony in | 
such academic institutions as Sterns Con- | 


| from an average of 362 a year in the period 


'in music, he has, as Huneker says, “the | saving machinery. Mr. Wedgwood, in op 
| courage of his chromatics.” Concentration! position to a prevailing belief in the value 
is the leading motive of all he does, and of any and all machine production, asserts 
he has already accomplished much. Besides that “the pottery workers themselves have 
ithe Quartet in D minor, there is another,| lost something through the introduction of 
la string sextet, a symphonic poem, “Pelleas| machinery. The proportion of women and 
and Melisande,” and a set of pieces for) young persons employed in the industry ts 
|orchestra; choral works, piano pieces, and) douvle what it was in 1500, and the work 
| many songs. In 1910 he published a book/| of married women is not good 1 


on harmony which illustrates his theories. of the people.” 


“Hans Holbein the Younger Art 
B Chamberlain, scrupulously sets down 


iwhatever is known about the great por- 


Art traitist This involves an et 
— of detail and of incidental history I 
work has been done painstaktit | 
| The collector, whether professional or | , urately. Numerous appendices and 


amateur, wil] find in “Staffordshire Pot 
tery and Its History” (McBride, Nast), 


cellent index stamp the work as a 
book It would be idle to remark that 
by Josiah C. Wedgwood, much valuable 


rative ease and criticism ars at to be 
and heretofore inaccessible information pected In such regards ' 
about the North Staffordshire potteries merely adequate Kenvon Cox's amitul 
yet the author has not aimed to pro 


essay would have explained the " 
duce a connoisseur’s book As hon-/archaisms of Holbeit 
orable secretary of the William Salt! yr Chamberlain brings a judicial mit 


Arch@ological Society, he dedicates his the main problems of ‘ t i 


book “to my constituents who do the work,” | pjiography. He inclines to th the | 
and he believes that it will be chiefly in-| ywagonna of 1514 at Basel an Ambros 
teresting to people to whom “the potbank | polpein Against man riti he hold 
and the shard ruck are as familiar and a5/| the famous Windsor chalk portraits to 
full of old associations as the cow shed) relatively intact. The Nostell Priory \ 
to the countryman or the nets along the! sjon of Sir Thomas More's family he t 
links to the fishing population.” He mod-| to be a badly garbled original. of which t 
}estly hopes “that many students of history | face of More and the composition are He 


and sociology will find such a trade history! bein’s. the execution generally that of 


as this of some value in their researches inferior follower Naturally, Mr. Ch 
They will. The book contains much to sup-| berlain makes Nght of the romance of 
plement such works as Cooke-Taylor’s “The! Magdalena Offenburg, the model for the 


Modern Factory System” and Jonathan! Venus and the Lais Corinth! 


Thayer Lincoln's “The Factory System.” | discus contemporary British portratt 
Its tone is temperate and liberal. The! at leneth, he might well have included the 
Tory, truculently opposed to the present| Cranmer of the Metropolitan Mu 
British Government's schemes of social re-| which until quite recently bor Holbetr 
form, will find no comfort in this state-| name Towards the Lady Lee of the Alt 


ment, anent a recent prohibition of the| man collection Mr. Chamberlain 1 
committal. We agree with Roger bk. Fr 
} that it is very dificult to see the actual 
' 

| 


| workmanship of Holbein in this admira 


potter’s right to poison his employees 


When one remembers the intense hostility 
to this Home Office interference, it is cu 


i 
rious to see how satisfactorily and easily | portrait Mr. Chamberlain's book imme 
the rules have worked ou’ in practice or | diately becomes the standard source of ref 
j}ter’s asthma is nearly extinct, and lead | erence. While the appeal is chiefl to 


oisoning cases in the potteries have fallen | : 
/ f scholars, the handsome printing and excel 
1896-8 to 93 a year over the years 19095-7.| lent illustrations, many in colors, of the 
The chief credit for this new de 
parture should be attributed to William 


two folios should eminently qualify them 
for a gentleman's library The manufac 


| Owen, of the Potter’s Union, and to the 


Duchess of Sutherland and Sir Charles ture is English, the publisher Dodd, Mead 
Dilke. & Co., the price sixteen dollars net 


The changes wrought by capitalism in a 
trade which began in the sixteenth century 


“Forty-three Drawings by Alastair” 
(Lane) is published in a choicely made 
as a peasant industry, conducted In rude/|folio at $12, the edition being Mmited 


sheds in backyards, and which to-day is} Robert Ross contributes what he calls an 


highly specialized, Mr. Wedgwood traces | “exclamation point.” Without this title It 
with wealth of illustrations and circum | would be hard to tell it from the u j 
stantial detail. One suspects him of lean | laudatory preface. The young cosmopo!l 
ing backward in praising the work and} tan draughtsman Alastair—he ts sald ¢t 


character of competitors of his distin have French, Fnglish, and Spanish blood 


guished ancestors. While the narrative} and he certainly Ives in Germany-—ie 


| does not purport to be critical, it leaves| many ways a reincarnation of Beards! 


the reader in no doubt as to the author's 
opinion of the periods of good taste and| and placing, the same piquant juxtaposi 
those of wsthetic decadence. The story of| tion of bold blots and minutely penned pat 
Methodism in the potteries is essential, for| terns; and withal a very similar morbid 
this influence, in the latter part of the| imagination. The most powerful study !r 
eighteenth century, changed the potter’s| the album is the portrait of Signora Duse, 
characteristic amusement from cock fight-|a masterplece of the overstrained sort 
ing to psalm singing. It affected the com-j| Without exception, the work ts inspired by 
munity’s business life “If you worked|a curious and revolting pruriency, and the 
for Job Ridgway, you had to attend his] technical merita which we have in justice 


He has the same exquisite sense of spotting 


servatory, Berlin, and the K. K. Akadamie | chapel also.” The potteries, like the textile| noted by no means redeem the essential 


fir Musik, Vienna. As master-symbolist 








towns, have had disturbances due to labor-! filthiness of the things expressed 
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No tourist with a grain of artistic sensi- | 


tiveness can travel through rural England 
being impressed by the subtle 
charm of the domestic architecture of that 
The source of the impres- 


without 


land of homes. 
sion is not always consciously perceived, for 
of these set back from the 
highways and embowered in trees, are so 
integral a part of the landscape that one 
does not readily dissociate them from their 
Apart from the unpretentious 
straightforwardness their design and 
the pleasing proportions of gables, wings, 
and roofs, their chief merit consists very 
largely in this oneness with their environ- 
and this in turn is due in large 
measure to the fact that they are built of 
the local materials, so that their style and 
vary district to another 
with the geology and topography of the dis- 
trict. The contrast with modern American 
practice is striking in this respect, for the 
materials for our houses are brought from 
“all design depend 


many homes, 


surroundings. 


of 


ment; 


aspect from one 


over,” and style and 


much more on the individual taste of owner | 


and architect than on the kinds of stone 
and timber found in the vicinity. American 
architects are beginning to appreciate and 
English models in the effort to 
secret of their charm and to 
impart something of the same quality to 
their own designs. The multiplication of 
books by English writers in this fleld has 
by no means yet exhausted the subject, and 
such an addition to the list as Louis Am- 
“The Old Halls and Manor Houses of 
Yorkshire” (Scribner) is sure to be cordial- 
ly welcomed on this side of the ocean as 


to study 
discover the 


bler’s 





well as on the other. 
I} 
nance 
BUSINESS” AND THE GOVERN- 


MENT, 


Last Tuesday's address by the Presi- 


dent to Congress, on the Administra- 
tion's programme for new company leg- 
islation was not only almost the single 
topic of this week's financial discussion, 


be described as the objective 
markets have 
moving. As 


but 

point 
for six weeks past 
defined on Tuesday, Mr. Wilson's pro- 
posals differed in essential regard 
from the forecasts which had been free- 
ly sent out from Washington during the 
week preceding. By themselves they are 
fairly drastic. If proposed in the earli- 
er stages of the Anti-Trust controversy, 
they would surely have occasioned great 
uneasiness in financial and business cir- 
Yet definite reports of this new 
polley have been accompanied by the al- 
moat continuous six weeks’ rise on the 
Stock Exchange, by the turn for the bet- 
ter In general business, and by a rise in 
prices, after brief hesitation, even when 
the text of the message had been read. | 
In part, this altered attitude Is certain- 
ly explained by the reasonable and con- 
eiliatory attitude taken by the Presl- 
dent and his law officers in recent dis- 
solutions, and by the distinct assurance 
of this week's message that the Admin- 


may 
towards which the 
been 


no 


f les 


| its index in the Stock Exchange, had not 
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istration’s purpose is “not to unsettle | rounded the question of the “Anti-Trust 
business or break its established courses.| suits” was bound to be welcomed in 
But the financial community's attitude) financial circles. 
also has some relation to the underlying! Even people who recognized that there 
soundness of the financial position itself,| was no way to check the monstrous ten- 
when the new proposals were set forth.| dencies of 1901 but by invoking the full 

It would be a pretty subject of de-| sweep of the Anti-Trust law, and even 
bate, whether the Administration at| people who cordially approved the forci- 
Washington is more fortunate in the, ble dismemberment of the Northern Se- 
rising stock market, because the rise  curities and the Standard Oil and the 
throws a glamour of popularity over its 'American Tobacco, had nevertheless to 
policy towards business, or the stock | admit that a mass of chaotic possibili- 
market more fortunate in the Adminis-| ties was left. How the law would there- 
tration’s policy, because that gives a/after be applied, where it would be ap- 
concrete and continuing explanation for plied, to whom it would be applied, 
Whichever view is| Were questions which nobody could an- 
taken, the Wilson Administration’s good|swer confidently. There were a dozen 
fortune must be admitted. There have/| different schools of interpretation. A 
been times when the Stock Exchange, | spirit of uneasiness in conservative cir- 
with the best intentions, could scarcely | cles, and a spirit of wild suggestion in 
have given this week’s cordial response|radical circles, were the inevitable re- 
to the series of announcements. A sur-| sult of such conditions. 
render of recalcitrant corporations to| We are presently to see, no doubt, 
the Government, announced when finan-| how far the recent striking events in 
cial affairs were as deranged as they|the field of government and Big Busi- 
were in the summer of 1903 or the au-| ness have actually pointed the remedy. 
tumn of 1907, would either have fallen! It will be said on the one hand that vol- 
flat, so far as concerned the judgment of| untary dissolution of a powerful com- 
the financial community at large, or| pany is no more favorable an outcome, 
else, more probably, would have been | so far as regards the enterprise itself, 
denounced as the cause of all the trou-| than compulsory dissolution after suit. 
ble. But, on the other hand, it will certain- 

The extent to which a rising stock | ly be suggested that, if the great com- 
market, and the trade revival which is | binations break themselves apart with 
apt to accompany it, help the party in | 80 little inconvenience, disturbance, loss 
power and its leaders, is an old story. | of usefulness, or sacrifice of intrinsic 
It has caused interesting conjectures ag | Value, as officers of the New Haven 
to the probable course of political history | Railway and the Telephone combination 
on certain occasions, if Prosperity, and have professed in the case of their own 
| dissolutions, then the terrors of the 
Anti-Trust law, as applied to all the 
rank growth of the eight short years 
which began in 1899 and ended in 1906, 
must have been strangely exaggerated. 

The public has had its fill of argu- 
ment on the other side. For years it 
has heard how such mammoth combina- 
tions as these were “suited to the spirit 
when the sudden business recovery of of the age,” how only through them 
1895 was under way—how many things, could me “hold our place in world-com- 
in politics might not have happened |D¢tition,” and how, if we were to give 
which now stand on the records? Or if| *®®™ seo tes pry: Mise to eee 

- ness methods o y years ago.” Since 
McKinley had taken office in 1894 in- mest of the same public wee alive and 


tead of 1897—thus starting in a year) 
oa ° ° ‘eapable of observation as long ago as 


of disastrous and unavoidable liquida-| 
y in 
tion—would a Dingley high-tariff law | 1899, it has always taken this reasoning 


‘at an easy valuation. But it would none 

have won the same place in popular} 
, the less be enormously relieved to have 

tradition as the Wilson low-tariff law 
‘the weight of constant unsettlement and 

actually did, or not? 
j uncertainty in some degree removed. No 
So far as regards the present, It) qount the Stock Exchange has reflected 

would not be wholly easy to determine such a feeling. 

just how much of the better feeling (and | 
of the rise on the Stock Exchange) is, 
directly attributable to the new relations | 
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the rise in prices. 


moved as they did. Supposing that the 
Harrison Administration had ended on 
March 4 of 1895 instead of 1893; that 
the great panic of the last-named year 
had therefore occurred in the same 
Presidential term as the legislation of 
which it was partly the fruit, and that 
Cleveland's second term had then begun 
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yet some part of it must be. Cause and 
effect are inextricably mixed in all such 


of the Dravidian or South-Indian Family 
of Languages. Third edition, revised and 
edited by J. L. Wyatt and T. R. Pillai. 
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Innes, A. D. A History of England and the W. Irvine; abridged edition by M. L. Ir- 
British Empire (four vols.). Vol. II, 1485- vine. Dutton. $3.50 net 

1688. Macmillan. $1.60. Mapes, C. H Some Other Things Put- 
International Studio, Special Number. The nam 

Great Painter-Etchers from Rembrandt Mead, G. R.S. Quests Old and New. Mac- 
to Whistler, by M. C. Salaman Lane millan. 2.25 

$3 net. | Meyer, F. B Life and the Way Through 
Jackson, H. L. The Eschatology of Jesus Funk & Wagnalls. $1.25 net 

Macmillan. $1.50. Monroe's Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. V, 
Is There a Hell? A Symposium by Leaders Pol-Zwi. Macmillan. $5 

of Religious Thought. Funk & Wagnallis.| Montgomery, Florence. Behind the Scenes 
€4 cents net. in the Schoolroom. Macmillan. $1.35 


EURIPIDES AND HISAGE .. Gilbert Murray 
SHELLEY, GODWIN, AND THEIR CIRCLE . H. N. Brailsford 
4) +. . . . . D. Fraser Harris, M.D. 
COPARTNERSHIP AND PROFIT SHARING . Aneurin Williams 
THE OCEAN Illustrated. . .... 
LATIN AMERICA With map . 


Sir John Murray 
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New Volumes Just Ready Each 50 Cents net 


The Home University Library 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPAN 
REMARKABLE DISCOVERIES sAN VERMEER OF DELET 


By PHILIP L. HALE, 


y 34 W. 334 St. 
New York 
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IN EG T i In the Boston Transcript of December 17 Mr. W 
. I we os calls is ¢ ri t ( endable 
PROF. FLINDBRS PETRIB now devotes bis | tookh’ and sees Me Hales eliant and readabl 

entire time to the Mgyptian Research Account (So- cal and sound.”’ Th s work fixes Mr Hale place 

clety)., whose discoveries relate to the rhe 1 


history, 
arts and sciences of ancient Egypt, and to its pre- 
dynastic age. The Society, managed by a Com 


as an autho rity up 
ever lived 


“the greatest painter who has 





Large Svo, fully illustrated Buckram, $10 net 
mittee of forty eminent men and women, publishes . ae ” : awe 
an — — volume, profusely {llustrated, of ~ AR A — — ‘.- re — a 
great value, that should be in hundreds of public , +. et 
and private libraries. Circulars of the explora Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers, Boston 
tiens and books freely furnished. Address REV 
DR. WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW, 525 Beacon : 

St., Boston. | ah 





'Thin paper, large-type Pocket Edition. 


READING CASE FOR THE NATION | Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen 
To receive the current numbers in a convenient | A. Clarke, 12 vols. Cloth, $1.00 per 


(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound tn . . 3 > : 

cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in | vol.; leather, $1.60 per vol. 

gold. Holds two volumes. Papers easily and By far the most desirable edition 
neatly adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 yet published.”—[{The Dial, 


THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York. THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., New York 
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| Morley, M. W. Will o the Wasps. Chica- 
go: McClurg. $1.25 

Notestein, L. L. and Dunn, W. H rh 
Modern Short-Story A. 3. Barnes Co 
Pankhurst, Christabel Plain Facts a! 
a Great Evil Sociological Fund of the 
Medical Review of Reviews $i 

Property Its Duties and Rights essays 
by various writers, with an introduction 
by the Bishop of Oxford Macmillan 

Purdom, C. B The Garden City Dutton 
$3.50 net 

Quintana, D. M. J. La Vida de Vaseo Nuf 


de Balboa Edited with notes by G. WG 
Brownell Boston: Ginn. 65 cent 
Rogers, W. T Dictionary of Abbre 
Macmillan. $2 
Royal Belfast Academical Institution. Cer 


tenary Volume Belfast: M’Caw, Steven 
son & Orr 

Salaman, Malcolm C French Colour 
Prints of the XVIIIth Century Phila 
delphia: Lippincott $12 net 

Shore, W. 7 John Woolman, His L 
Our Times Macmillan. $1.50 

Shorter, D. 8 Madge Linsey and Other 
Poems London: Maunsel & Co 
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$1 
Scriptures Du 


P Oral 
Macmillan 
Thomas, FE. J Buddhist 
ton 70 cents net 
Towne, C. H Beyond the 
Poems Kennerley 
rreves, Frederick The 
Ring and the Book.” Cassell 
United States Geological Survey Mineral 
Resources of the U. S. Calendar Year 
1912, Part Il--Nonmetals Washington 
Usher, A P History of the Grain Trad 
in France 1400-1710 Cambridee Ha 
vard Univ. Press. $2 net 
Vale, Charles John Ward 
Kennerley. $1.25 net 
allace, A. R The Re 
Funk & Wagnalls $1 
Ward, F. E The Montessori Method and 
the American School Macmillan $1.25 
Ward, Mrs. Wilfrid Horace Blake Put 
man. $1.35 net 
Wilby, T. W 4 Motor 
ada. Lane. $1.50 net. 
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THE MEDICAL INSPECTION OF GIRLS 
(orn , 7g . 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By CATHARINE CHISHOLM, BLA MI 

Mextical Inspector the Girt«’ iligt 

School Manchester Pngland With 6 

diagrams avo rp. xii + 208 $1.1» 

net (Postage 7 cents.) 

School hygiene hase become more and more 
the ey n of our educa nal ructure 
Much has, of puree already been dlecev 
ered through the medical Inspection f pri 
mary s¢ mooie but In secondars hen se 
have still much to learn This book was 
written to explal the met in and fre 
of medical tnepection higher schools asd 
will be useful to the authorities of sec 
ary echoolsa for girle, and al who are re 
sponsible for the upbringing of young 
people 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. } 
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The Sonnets of 
William Shakespeare 


New Light and Old Evidence. 
By COUNTESS DE CHAMBRUN 


12 full-page (t'luatrationa $1.75 net 
By mail, $1.00 

This new Edition of the onnet 
contains a readable as | as hol 
arly contribution to a most neet 
tled literary problem. There is! v 
idence solidifying some oid theorles 
and there are ingenious iggestior 
opening up new vistas to the plo 


ing mind 
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CHESTERTON’S 
NEW NOVEL 


THE 
FLYING INN 


“A novel by a glad prophet 
on the rampage—one who views 
life unconventionally by stand- 
ing the world on itshead. “The 
Flying Inn’ is verbal horse-play 
by a humorist, mounted on the 
Rosinante of morality and mas- 
querading as Don Quixote. Its 
humor is of the reforming kind 
which vanished with the last 
Puritan who pulled a long face 
and cut off a King’s head. 


“TI like the book. Its irre 


BOYCOTTS AND THE LABOR STRUGGLE 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL ASPECTS. By HARRY W. 
LAIDLER. With an Introduction by Henry R. Seager, 
Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University. 


Mr. Laidler’s book is the first authoritative presentation of this live 
problem in the English language. It possesses the absolute novelty of 
dealing with both the economic and the legal phases of an important labor 
activity, and is moreover written in an exceedingly interesting manner. 
The book furnishes as well a cross section of the present labor struggle, 
setting forth much vital information not heretofore collected concerning 
the weapons used by labor’s opponents. 

As a member of the New York bar, a student of economics, a writer 
and lecturer, Mr. Laidler is well qualified to deal with this important and 
complex problem. 

The book is invaluable to legislators, lawyers, judges, members of 
organized labor, employers, and students and teachers of the labor 
problem. 

Cloth. $2.00 net. Postage 15 cents 


Crown Svo. 488 paces. 





sponsibility is Gargantuan. It 
is all against proclaiming truth 
with a whine; when it preaches 
most earnestly, it laughs loud- 


est.”"—Coningsby Dawson, au- 
thor of “The Garden Without 
Walls.’ 

Cloth, r2mo. $1.20 net. 


ENGLISH TRAVELERS OF THE RENAISSANCE 
By CLARE HOWARD, Lecturer on English Literature, Columbia University. 
Illustrated, 8vo. Cloth. $2.50 net. 

A series of most interesting extracts from and comments on the innumerable 
little volumes of directions for foreign travelers issued during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries for the guidance of English youths about: to ven- 
ture on the Continent. There are twelve delightful illustrations from por- 
traits and old prints. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


FACULTY OF ARTS 
CHAIR OF MODERN HISTORY 


The Council invite applications for this Chair 
Ralary £600 Daties to begin October Ist, 1914 
Applications, together with the names of three 
persons to whom reference may be made and (if 
the candidate so desires) twelve copies of teett- 
monials should be forwarded to the undersigned 
on or before February 15th, 1914. Original docu- 
ments should not be forwarded. Women are eligi- 
ble for any office In the University 


EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 
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Foreign Books 
and Magazines 


Correspondence Solicited 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 Fifth Avenue, near 54th Street 
NEW YORK 


*“In buying books for our 
library we are pretty 
much governed by THE 
NATION; by its adver- 
tising as well as its re- 


views.”’ 
—, LAbrarian, 
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PAUL ELMER MORE’S 
THE DRIFT 


Letters like the above are 
frequently received by The 
Nation, in whose columns 
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A NEW VOLUME IN ; 
: - ’ ‘ 
| A New Veriorum Edition of Shakespeare's Werks | As a weekly review of Lit- 
' CYMBELINE, §  smice, Science, "Art_ and 
Edited by if Politics, it reaches the 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS,Ph.D., LL.D.,LIUt.D. | § 
Being the Bighteenth Volume I scholar, the student, the 
Royal Svo. Cloth, gilt top, unout edges, $4.00 | 3 thinker and the professional 
net Half moroeco, gilt top, uncut edgea, $5.00 | § 
net Carrtage ertra , ‘ 3 man, as well as the homes 
This volume waa the laet work from the pen | a 
of the late Dr. Furness. The continuance of this 3 of people of intelligence ; 
edition ta fortunately aesurel under the editor. | ¢ 
ship of Horace Howard Furness, Jr., whose many bd all book readers and book 
years association with bie father in the work has 
+ well equipped him for the task of editing the re- 2 buyers. 
maining plays. ! 3 
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